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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibilitj  ,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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30LL  WEEVIL  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "The  holl  weevil  threatens  to 

li7AENIlJ&       destroy  a  large  part  of  the  1925  cotton  crop  unless  farmers  in  the  South 
are  quickly  aroused,  according  to  a  statement  yesterday  "by  Colonel  Harvie 
Jordon,  managing  director  of  the  holl  weevil  control  campaign  of  the 
American  Cotton  Association.     Colonel  Jordon  has  obtained  promise  of  support  from  the 
■textile  interests  in  New  England  and  cotton  interests  in  New  York.    Memhers  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  suhscribed  $100,000  to  the  campaigns  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  another  large  contribution  will  be  made  this  year.     *The  greatest  danger  in  the 
present  situation,'  said  Colonel  Jordon,   'is  the  belief  of  the  farmers,  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  infestation  was  light  last  year,  that  they  can  afford  to  take  a  chance 
this  year  and  save  the  expense  of  weevil  measures,    For  every  pennj?-  they  save  'in  the 
cost  of  preventive  remedies  they  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  dollar  in  damage  to  their 
crop. 


?LOUE  PRICE  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  16  states  th3.t  one  of  the 

healthy  features  brought  by  the  decline  in  grain  at  the  close  of  the  week 
was  the  improvement  in  buying  of  flour  as  the  result  of  a  decline  of  75 
cents  a  barrel  in  flour  prices  and  of  a.  larger  milling  demand  for  wheat,  especially 
in  the  Southwest.  ■ 

A  Minneapolis  dispatch  says:  "Elour  took  one  of  the  most  radical  declines  in 
many  months  March  14  when  the  largest  mills  here  cut  their  quotations  65  cents  a 
barrel  for  the  best  grade  of  family  patents.    The  range  was  $8.90  to  $9.10  a  barrel, 
it  being  the  first  time  since  December  .a  figure  under  $9  was  quotable  here.  The 
severe  drop  in  wheat  was  given  as  the  cause  by  millers." 


BRITISH  GRAIN  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  16  says:  "The  British" 

IviAKKET       wheat  market's  confidence  in  values  has  been  badly  shaken  by  the  sweeping 
downward  movement    of  prices  on  the  North  American  markets,  also  by  the 
unexpected  large  quantity  of  wheat  now  reported  as  afloat  from  a  number  of 
European  producing  countries.    But  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  market  is  really  for 
the  most  part  a  reflection,  of  the  nervousness  displayed  by  speculators  at  Chicago  and 
Winnipeg.    Traders  here  ha.ve  been  simply  scared  out  of  the  market,  leaving  bear  opt^r 
erators  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.    Yet  even  with  the  spectacular  declines  of  the 
past  week,  the  comment  was  made  in  the  grain  trade  that  American  grain  men  can  hardly 
be  realizing  how  large  the  Etiropean  recfuirement s  have  been  this  winter.    The  result 
of  that  attitude  seem^s  to  be  that,  whenever  there  is  a  pause  in  the  foreign  buying, 
American  speculators  imagine  that  foreign  requirements  have  been  covered  for  the 
season.    The  movem.ent  of  prices  during  the  next  month  or  two  will  naturally  depend 
on  how  freely  the  Continent  buys  at  the  lower  level.    Some  people  in  the  grain  trade 
believe  that,  owing  to  their  depreciated  currencies,  certain  countries  will  try  to 
get  along  with  supplies  already  bought.    But  it  is  also  certain  that  other  countries 
are  looking  forward  to  heavy  purcha,se  between  now  and  next  harvest." 
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^agricultural                  E.  Geldenhoys,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Economics  and  Markets  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  writing  of 
the  creation  of  this  new  division,  in  the  South  African  Journal  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  February,  says:  "Farming  is  a  manner  of  liv- 
ing, hut  also  a  ma^nner  of  making  a  livelihood,  it  is  a  "business,    A  eas- 
iness must  he  prof itahle,  otherwise  it  leads  to  bar^kruptcy,  financial 
bankruptcy,  and  also  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  bankruptcy.  Profit- 
ableness in  the  business  of  farming  is  dependent  on  managing  ability 
and  business  ability  in  the  utilization  and  combination  of  the  various 
production  factors,  namely,  nature,  land,  capital,  and  labor.  Success 
and  profitableness  of  farming  is  not  only  a  Question  of  producing  plant^ 
and  animal  products  end.  the  combating  of  plant  a^nd  animal  disease,  bat  it 
is  a  question  of  efficiently  combining  natural  forces,  soil  riches,  cap- 
ital, and  labor,  and  the  efficient  ej-change  or  marketing  of  farm  products 
The  requirements  of  man,  also  the  farm  dweller,  mast  be  satisfied  to-day 
by  means  of  an  exchange  of  goods -Sa'jply  and  demand,  and  the  nature  and 
control  of  supply  and  demand,  determine  the  money  value  of  a  certain 
product,  and  also  the  profitableness  of  farming,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
farm  family.    Ability  is  largely  determined  by  knowledge.    Control  over 
the  various  production  factors  is  consecfaently  dependent  on  data  and 
facts.    TTorld  supplies  and  local  supplies  of  farm  products  and^ their 
availability  in  a  certain  form,  at  a  certain  place,  at  a  certain  time, 
determine  the  exchange  value  of  those  products.    Accordingly,  the  more 
definite  the  knowledge  regarding  existing  supplies.,  and  the  more  complete 
the  control  over  the  demand  and  s^apply,  the  more  satisfactory  can  the 
price  be  for  the  producers  or  farmers,  and  the  more  profitable  can  the 
business  of  farming  be.    Data  in  regard  to  the  values  of  farm  products, 
profits  and  losses  in  farming,  and  the  factors  which  play  a  part  in  the 
results,  the  condition  of  crops,  the  costs  of  production  of  crops,  mari^et 
prices,  and  the  factors  which  influence  market  prices,  should  consequent- 
ly be  made  available,  and  should  then  be  utilized  in  making  farming  more 
profitable.    The  gathering  of  this  data,  the  explanation  of  the  value  of 
such  data,  and  the  development  of  the  machinery  as  means  of  controlling 
these  facts  and  factors  in  favor  of  the  general  welfare  is  the  work^of 
one  or  other  State  body  or  sub-division  of  a  State  body.    The  Division 
of  Farm  Economics  and  Markets  has  now  been  created  in  the  Agricaltural 
Department  to  give  attention  to  the  management,  business,  and  marketing 
aspects  of  farming.    The  work  of  the  division  may  be  sub-divided  into 
three  main  sub-divisions ,  namely: —  1.  Data,  figures  or  statistics. 
2.  Markets.    3,  Cooperation  " 

Gutter  Costs  The  press  of  March  14  states  that  production  costs  of  butter  appesr 

.••  .        to  favor  Denmark  over  American  \producers,  according  to  an  analysis  ma.de 
March  13  of  the  preliminary  report  issued  by  the  Tariff  Commission  upon 
its  investigation  in-o  this  commodity-    The  laid-down  cost  of  Danish 
butter  in  New  York  is  materially  below  the  cos*t  of  domestic  butter  de-^ 
livered  to  the  same  place.    This  statement  shows  for  Danish  butter, 
down  in  ITew  York  during  the  twelve  months*  period  beginning  May  1,  1923, 
a  cost  of  41.11c  a  pouud,  considering  the  farm  cost  of  butter^at  in  a 
pound  of  butter,  -plus  conversion  and  selling  costs  and  delivery  charges 
to  i^ew  York,  and  including  interest.    The  average  cost  for  cooperative, 
independent  and  centralized  territory  in  the  United  States  in  which  farm 
costs  were  obtained,  is  given  as  56.03c  per  pound.    The  figure  for 
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independent  and  centralized  territory  is  given  as  63.64c  and  cooperative 
territory  53,24c,    Taking  statistics  contemplating  the  cost  of  "butt erf at 
to  independents  and  centralizers,  uhsre  no  farm  costs  rrere  obtained,  the 
delivered  figure  is  44,27c  per  -oound;  Tvhere  farm  costs  ^ere  obtained, 
46.28c» 

Dairy  Industry        An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  March  4  says:  "The  statement 
issued  "by  Mr.  E.  E.  Kaufman,  Statistician  of  the  California  Crop  Report- 
ing Service* . .reports  that  in  1921  fresh  deciduous  fruits  in  that  State 
averaged  approximately  $90  per  ton,  while  hy  1923  this  average  dropped  to 
less  than  $50  a  ton  » to  those  growers  who  Tieve  lucky  enough  to  find  any 
market  at  all.^     Contrasted  vflth  this  shovving  'is  the  fact  that  a  ton  of 
"butterfat  vrhen  ms.de  into  dairy  products  from  irhole  milk  i?7as  about  $1,600 
in  1921 «  and  has  reached  $1,750^  in  1923.    And  yet,  during^the  past  t\io 

■  weeks,  we  have  heard  several  speakers  tell  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers  that  they  vjere  faced  with  something  approaching  destruction,  and 
have  heard  the  California  fruit  growers  pointed  out  as  shining  examples 
of  prosperity  brcnjight  about  through  their  own  marketing  organizations. 
The  fanner  listens  to  this  gos-oel  of  gloom  and  shouts  wildly  for  the 
Government  'or  somebodj?"'  to  come  to  his  aid.    We  ha-ve  been  told  th-at  tne 
California  fruit  growers'  m.arketing  organizations  have  been  responsible^ 

■  for  all  the  grief  visited  upon  the  citr-as  fruit  industry  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years.    Ve  liave  heard  cooperative  marketing  enthasiasts  poiit 
out  other  industries  which  have  been  enabled  to  sv.rvive  by  the  saving 
grace  of  such  organizations.    "iTe  pay  as  little  attention  to  the  one  as 

to  the  other.    Some  cooperative  marketing  organizations  are  good,  wnile 
others  are  failures,    Numerous  conditions  govern  their  success  or  failure, 
among  them  being  the  form  of  organization,  the  methods  prarsued,  the 
economic  need  of  such  organizations,  the  type  of  leadership,  and  the 
nature  of  the  product.    That  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the  results 
•obtained,  and  the  producer  is  the  judge  of  those  results.  Overshadowing 
all,  the  cfuestion  of  supply  and  demand  looms,  and  this  immutable  law  of 
economics  will  govern,  despite  all  the  subtle  sophistries  and  pleasing 
platitudes  which  may  be  propounded  to  the  contrary.     It  is  the  law  of 
supply  and  demiand  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  difference  in  the 
profits  derived  from  citrus  fruits  and  butterfat— and  there  must  be  a 
considera^ble  difference  in  the  profits  from  a  $1,700  per  ton  product  and 
■     a  $90  per  ton  comxmodity,  even  when  investment  and  other  production  cost's 
"  are  considered.     It  is  supply  and  demand  which  m-akes  dairying  profitable^ 
to-Say,  and  will  continue  to  make  it  profitable  for  some  time  to  come,  if 
the  cost  of  production  is  on  anything  like  a  reasonable  basis." 

Farm  Protests  The  press  of  March  14  states  that  protests  to  President  Coolidge 

Pelay  Linseed  from  farming  interests,  and  members  of  Congress  from  the  Ilorthwest 
Tariff  Pe-    against  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  linseed  oil  because  of  the  fear  of 
duction       ill  effects  upon  flaz  producers  were  understood  iferch  15  to  ha\e  caused 
a  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  by  the  administration. 

forest  Con-  An  editorial  in  The.  Illustrated  Canadian  Eorest  and  Outdoors  for 

nervation     March  says:  "As  with  the  evolution  of  forestry  in  many  foreign  lands,  it 
fn  Canada     was.  destined  that  Canada  also  shculd  approach  within  sighting  distance  of 
a  timber  scarcity  before  placing  forest  conservation  in  the  front  rank 
of  public  policies.    There  is  small  incentive  to  save  the  'inexhaustible.* 
Hot  until  it  was  def  initely  known  that  the  areas  of  commercial  timber. 
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the  density  of  stands  and  the  devastation  of  fire  had  heen  far  too  op- 
timistically reported,  did  the  Canadian  people  awaken  to  their  sol-^nin 
responsibility.    The  rapid  and  hi/xniy  ad"7aTitageous  development  of  the 
forest  indus tries,  particularly  the  ey.pansion  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  has  given  all  observers  a  vivid  picture  of  the  national  bene-' 
fits  of  great  forest  resources.    The  vast  capital  investment  in  huge 
paper  mills  has  5jnpressed  the  p-ablic  mind  that  such  permanency  of  plant 
and  T7ater  poTier  m-ast,  in  all  coirmon  sense,  be  matched  by  equal  permanency 
in  a  T8iY!  materials  supply,    "unlike  the  raw  material  of  the  mine,  agri-- 
culture  or  fisheries,  the  ?7Cod  harvest  of  the  Canadian  forest  represents 
a  most  easily  destructible  resource  which  has  already  paid  a  toll  to 
fire  miany  times  in  excess  of  the  legitimate  levy  of  the  logger's  axe.  The 
forest,  however,  as  compared  with  the  raw  material  of  the  mdne,  has  great 
compensating  ad^'antages  in  that  it  can,  by  proper  care  and  management,  De 
made  self-regenerative seli'-r)erpetuating.     It  can  be  made  to  give  us  to- 
day the  i-j11  abiridance  of  present  needs  and  by  the  miracle  of  ne;7  growth 
assure  future  generations  of  an  ample  capital  stock,  from  T7hich  current 
interest  may  safely  be  withdra:;vn  in  the  form  of  annual  groTrth.     It  i?  the 
aim  of  all  conserv--itic;nls  gs  to  make  the  forest  resources  of  this  great 
Dominion  a  peiTJanarc  pos-jesi^ien,,  so  g\iarded  from  fire,  so  constructively 
operated  that  the  story  of  Canadian  forestry  in  future  shall  be  one  of 
ascending  assets  instead  of  a  periodical  writing  off  of  the  timber  suppl^^-^. 

Forest  Conser-  The  Montreal  Publicity  Association,  cooperating  with  the  Associat- 
vation  Week  ed  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  worlds  has  given  generous  leadership  in  draw- 
in  Canada      ing  public  attention  to  the  meaning  of  Forest  Conservation  Tveek,  which 

is  being  celebrated  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  from  April  19 
to  25  inclusive.    Tor  this  week  all  the  publicity  clubs  of  the  United 
States  and  other  affiliated  clubs  are  devoting  their  energy  to  spreading 
the  gospel  of  forest  protection,  with  special  addresses  on  the  subject, 
A^ctive  steDS  are  now  being  taken  by  the  Montreal  Publicity  Association  to 
Ooin  in  their  campr.ign  and  Secretary  C.  Ih  Valiquet  is  mailing  preliminary 
arrangements.     Tx  is  planned  by  the  Montreal  Publicity  Associa-tion  to 
make  the  week  synchronj      -^cith  that  in  the  United  States  so  that  scores 
of  public  bodies  will  join  in  the  effort  to  stimi^ulate  public  interest^^in 
the  forests  and  the  means  for  their  preservation»'f^     (Illustrated  Canadian 
Forest  and  Outdoors,  March.) 

Postal  Hates  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  March  5  says:  "The  postal 

rate  increase  affects  farmers  quite  a  bit.     To  begin  with,  there^is  im^* 
posed  a  service  charge  of  2  cents  on  each  parcel  post  paclcage  shipped  to 
the  farmer.    Howet^er,  there  is  no  such  charge  on  the  shipm.ent  of  parcel 

post  pac>ages  by  any  fanner  on  any  rural  route  A  farmer  buys  something 

which  must  be  shipiDod  h?jn  by  parcel  post.    This  shipment  recuires  a ^  spe- 
cial ser-vlccv.-charge  2-cont  stamp,  regardless  of  the  price  of  the  shipment. 
It  may  be  ailed  to  the  cost  of  the  article  or  not*  dependent  upon  the 
method  of  doing  b'us.iness.    B^ut  a  farmer  ships  some  bit  of  farm  produce 
(eggs,  friuit,  honey,  what-not)  by  parcel  post  and  the  special  service- 
charge  stamp  need  not  be  affixed.    The  farmer  is  the  only  person ^f or  whom 
such  exeniption  is  made.    Another  increase  which  will  be  felt  by  farmers, 
as  well  as  by  all  other  persons,  is  the  raise  of  the  postage  6n  post  cards 
from  one  cent  per  Card  to  two  cents." 
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An  editorial  in  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  for  March  1  says:  "Mach  is 
"being  said.  - -ah out  the  likelihood  thst  soon  the  United  States  ^vill  he 
importing  farm  produce  in  large  qo-an titles.    They  say  that  in  SO  yeagrs, 
we  prohahly  shall  have  15Qv000,000  population,  and  that  then,  of  course, 
we  shall  have  to  import  stuff  to  feed  them.     Granting  that  our  populatior 
is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow,  the  conclusion  that  we  canH  con- 
tinue to  feed  them,  does  not  necessarily  follow.    In  the  farms  of  this 
co^ontry,  there  are  right  now  upwards  of  500,000,000  acres  that  are  not  ir 
cultivation,  "being  in  woodlots  and  for  other  reasons  not  "being  farmed. 
Then,  there  are  the  immense  areas  in  the  cat-over  districts  of  the  Lake 
States  and  of  the  South  that  gradually  will  he  cleared  of  their  stumps 
and  "brush  and  Drought  into  production.    There  are  immense  areas  of  wet 
land  that  we  can  drain-    Recently,  the  president  of  the  Texas  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  stated  that  in  that  State  alone,  there  are  100,000,000  acres 
of  tillable,  ■'uncultivated  land  waiting  to  he  fenced  and  farmed.  -  If  there 
were  not  another  acre  to  he  hrought  into  cultivation,  we  still  prohahly 
would  not  he  importing  very  much.    With  modern  lis-chines  and  hy  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers,  we  can  make  our  acres  greatly  increase  their  pres- 
ent production.,...'' 

Sural  Community       An  editorial  in  Wallace^s  J'armer  for  March  6  says:" In  a  recent 
Irish  Statesman,  George  Bus  sell  outlines  the  ideal  agricultural  commu- 
nity as  it  was  visioned  in  the  Ireland  of  the  days  before  the  war.  Here 
is  the  picture:     *  There  had  grown  up  in  Ireland  before  the  war  a  general 
idea  that  the  evolution  of  rural  society  in  Ireland  was  tending  to  the 
creation  of  rural  communities  organized  for  purchase,  production,  market- 
ing C2?sdit  and  for  social  purposes.    In  the  perfection  of  such  communi- 
ties the  farmers  in  every  parish,  or  perhaps  in  two  or  three  parishes, 
would  all  he  members  of  one  association  which  would  take  their  eggs  and 
market  them,  their  milk  and  turn  it  into  "butter,  their  pigs  and  either' 
cure  them  or  act  as  a  supply,  agency  for  a  hacon  factory;  which  would  pur- 
chase for  them  their  fertilizers,  feedingstuffs,  and  domestic  require- 
ments,  hold  for  their  use  machinery  too  expensive  for  ownership  hy  the 
individual  farmer,  huild  village  halls  out  of  the  profits  of  their  joint 
working,  start  industries  suitable  for  rural  districts,  concentrating  in 
one  well  managed  organization  all  the  business  in  the  locality  and 
eliminating  gradually  all  that  horde  of  petty,  inefficient  and  expensive^ 
shop-keeping  which  mijLltiplies  charges  on  whatever  is  retailed.    With  that 
ideal  of  the  village  community  was  associated  the  idea  of  national  ied.- 
erations  for  purchase  and  sale,  and  for  production  where  the  resources  of 
one  locality  were  not  sufficient  to  supply  a  meat  or  bacon  factory. '  This 
is  worth  reading  and  pondering  over.    This  ideal  of  a  rural  commanity  may 
not  be  ours  in  every  respect,  of  course.    Tet  it  has'  this  great  value: 
It  is  a  rough  -  blue-print  of  the  sort  of  raral  commanity  one  group  of 
farmers  is  striving  for.    They  have  not  attained  it  and  may  not  attain  it 
for  years.    But  without  this  idea  of  where  they  are  going,  they  could  not 
even  start.    The  first  step  in  the  organization  of  a  satisfactory  rural 
life  in  Ireland,  or  America,  or  any  place  else,  is  a  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  of  the  sx>rt  of  commanity  they  eventually  want.  B-O  our 
farmers  have  this  consciousness?    Do  they  have  this  sort  of  a  blue-print 
of  an  ideal ^raral  comm^onity  in  their  heads?    If  not,  the  first  job  for 
all  of  us/-^o  decide  what  sort  of  a  life  we  want,  what  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion is  desirable,  and  what  instit^ations  will  best  secure  for  us  these 
ends . 
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Section  3 

■  QUOTATIONS  .  . 

Farm  Products'  Mar. 14;    Kew  York  sacked  Round  Yihite  potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.55  per 

100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  85^  to  95^  f-o.l),  Rochester.  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  $12  to  $13.50  per  "barrel.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
about  steady  in  city  markets  at  $8  to  $15  bulk  per  ton  with  best  stock 
high  as  $20  in  Cincinnati;  weaker  at  $8  to  $10  f.o.b,  Rochester.  Florida 
fancy  tomatoes,  ripe  and  turning,  original  pack  sold  stronger  at  ?6  to 
$5.50  per  six-basket  carrier,  top  of  $7  in  New  York.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  firm  at  $6  to  $7  per  barrel,  top  of  S7.25  in  Chicago.  Florida 
strawberries  in  pony  refrigerators  sold  higher  at  65/S  to  75/i  quart  basic- 
in  city  markets. 

In  eastern  wholesale  fresh  meat  markets  beef  is  weak  to  50^  lower: 
veal  $2  lower  to  $1  higher;  lamb  $2  to  $4  lower;  mutton  $1  higher  and 
pork  loins  $1  lower  to  $2.50  higher.    March  14  prices  good  grade  meats: 
Beef  $15*25  to  $17,50;  veal  $15  to  $19;  lamb  $23  to  $25;  mat ton  $17  to 
$19;  light  pork  loins  $23  to  $28;  heavy  loins  $20  to  $25. 

Butter  markets  while  firm  at  the  opening  of  the  week  ending  March 
14,  ^ere  irregular  and  weaker  at  the  close  and  prices  declined.  Receipts 
were  heavier  than  the  preceding  week  but  were  considerably  lighter  than 
the  same  period  in  1924.     Closing  prices  on  92  score:    New  York  48yt; 
Chicago  48  3/4^;  Philadelphia  49^,  Boston  48  1/4^.     Cheese  markets  were 
firmer  on  fresh  goods  and  advances  of  about  1^  noted  at  the  Board  Meeting, 
of  March  13  and  14  at  Plymouth,  TJisconsin.    miolesale  prices  on  Wisconsin 
primary  markets  March  13:     Single  Daisies  22  1/4;  Double  Daisies  22^; 
Longhorns  22  l/4j4. 

Grain  market  sharply  lower.    "Tneat  futures  about  lip  down  from 
week  ago  on  wave  of  selling  account  continued  heavy  world  shipments  and 
breaking  of  drought  in  southwestern  United  States,     Corn  futures  down 
about  6^  with  weakness  in  wheat  in  spite  of  higher  hog  prices  and  more 
active  demand  far  cash  corn.    May  oats  lowest  since  trading  in  that  future 
began  with  big  stocks  a  depressing  fa.ctor. 

Average  prices  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  declined  19  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  25.72p  per  lb. 
New  York  March  future  contracts  declined  17  points,  closing  at  25,53^. 
(Prepared  by  3u,  of  Agr.  Scon,) 

Average  closing  price      Mar.  14,        Mar.  15,         Mar.  14,  1924 
20^^Indaotrials  124.16  123.25  98.86  . 

20  R.E.  stocks  99,1,7  98,96  81.47 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  16.) 


Industrials  and 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  A^rie«It«re  for  tke  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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DUITLAP  ITOH  ilenick  XL  Dunlap,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated       the  President  yester- 

ASSIS'TANT      day  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    He  comes  to  the  Department 
SECHETiVRY     directly  from  the  management  of  his  farm  and  the  farms  of  his  father  in 

Pickaway  County.    The  press  to-day  says:  "The  new  Assistant  Secretary  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Pickaj/ay  County  in  1872,  of  a  family  of  farmers »    He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  a  district  school,  and  later  attended  high  school  while 
he  lived  in  the  country  and  spent  his  spare  time  in  helping  carry  on  the  work.  He 
entered  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  State  University  in  1890  and  was  graduated 
in  1895.    Since  then  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  on  his  land  near  Kingston,  Ohio. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Grange  and  of  the  Farm  Bureau.    Por  several 
years  he  was  Ohio  State  Dairy  and  Peed  Commissioner  and  while  holding  the  office  did 
much  in  the  drive  against  impure  and  misbranded  foods,  drinks  and  drugs.    After  retir- 
ing from  this  office,  he  again  went  to  farming  and  continued  until  1915,  when  he  waS 
chosen  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  its  secretary.    Following  this  activ- 
ity, Mr.  Dunlap  took  charge  of  a  60,00C-acre  range  in  Florida.     In  June*  1923,  he 
again  took  up  farming  in  Ohio  and  was  thus  engaged  v/hen  asked  to  accept  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 


THE.  LATE  Wallaces »  Parmer  for  March  13  says:  "To-day  the  Century  Company 

SSCHETABY»S  publishes  ''Cur  Debt  and  Duty  to  the  Parmer,  »  the  last  contribution  of 
BOOK  Henry  C.  Wallace  to  the  agricultural  civilization  of  the  United  States. 

In  early  1921,  when  Wallace  finall-y  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
become  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  depression  had  spread  over  the  corn 
and  wheat  regions.    Secretary  Wallace  knew  in  advance  that  we  were  in  for  a  long, 
hard  time.    He  preached  optimism  where  he  thought  that  optimism  might  do  good,  but  he 
never  »kidded'  himself  about  the  dangers  of  the  situation.     In  Washington,  thousands 
of  farmers  poured  out  their  woes  to  him,  and  he  came  to  visualize  the  depression  in 
terms  of  lost  farms  and  human  misery.     In  his  book,  which  is  just  off  the  press  this 
week,  he  gives  in  great  detail  his  analysis  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  depres- 
sion.   He  tells  what  the  C-overnment  did  to  help  relieve  the  depression  and  what  it 

left  undone  All  of  this  was  written  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1924,  when,  as 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wallace  was  a  part  of  the  adm.inistration.    Henry  C.  Wallace 
always  had  a  strong  sense  of  party  loyalty,  but  it  is  obvious  in  reading  'Oar  Debt  and 
Duty  to  the  Parmer, ^  that  he  had  an  even  stronger  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  farmer. 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  any  way  radical.     In  fact,  part  of  the  book  was  evidently 
written  to  gain  intelligent  sympathy  from  big  eastern  business  men  for  the  farmer's 
cause."  • 


PACBISHS  LOSS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "Applications  of  the  Armour  and 

APPEAL       Swift  Companies  for  an  order  vacating  the  consent  decree . entered  into  five 
yegrs  ago  with  the  Department  of  Justice  was  refused  March  15  by  Justice 
Bailey,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  court  an- 
nounced, however,  that  argument  would  be  heard  on  the  question  whether  the  consent  of 
Armour  &  Co.  to  the  decree  ^should  be  held  as  binding  upon  the  California  Cooperative 
Canneries." 
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Armour  Sales  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  16  states  that  the  annual 

report  of  Armour  &  Co.,  packers,  made  puhlic  March  15  "by  P.  Edson  ^nite, 
president,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  stockholders,  shows  that  sales  for 
1S24  totaled  more  than  $800,000,000  and  tha.t  net  prof  its  for  the  year 
were  $18,309,733  as  against  $13,772,026  for  1923.     Surplus  at  the  end  of 
1924  amo^jinted  to  $54,807,152  as  against  $45,790,803  at  the  end  of  1923. 

Canadian  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  16  states  that  former 

Soldier         soldiers  of  the  Dominion's  wartime  armies  to  the  number  of  30,604  ha-re 
Farmers         heen  established  on  farms  of  their  own,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
soldier  settlement  hoard.    Of  this  total,  24,143  have  received  loans, 
some  as  high  as  $7,500  each,  according  to  the  report,  and  the  remainder 
have  received  grants  of  Dominion  land  without  loans.    A  total  of  $103,- 
160,098  has  "been  spent  for  land,  clearing,  permanent  improvements  and 
stock  equipment.    Veterans  already  h^ave  returned  $19,000,000  to  the 
Govemm.ent  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  loans. 

of  Toronto  University, 
Canadian  Prof.  0.  H.  Pay,/ writing  on  the  Canadian  wheat  pools,  in  The 

Wheat  Pools  Economic  Journal  (London)  for  March,  says:  "In  G-reat  Britain  manufacture 
holds  pride  of  place,  in  Canada  agriculture.     In  both  countries  the  co- 
operative movement  is  widespread.    Hovvever,  whereas  in  G-reat  Britain 
farmers'  cooperation  languishes  and  the  cooperative  stores  of  workingmen 
consumers  flourish,  in  Canada  there  is  only  one  really  successful  co- 
operative store,  namely,  that  founded  at  Sydney  Mines,  ITova  Scotia,  by 
emigrant  Lancashire  miners,  but  in  each  province  there  are  manifold 
farmer  s  f  organizations  and  cooperation  takes  the  form  of  commodity 
marketing,  with  supply  as  a  side  line.    Inasm[ij.ch  as  in  normal  seasons 
Or  eat  Britain  receives  the  bulk  of  her  primary  food- stuff  from  Canada,  it 
is  of  cardinal,  importance  that  British  consumers  should  realize  what  is 
happening  in  Canada.    Distance  and  politics  militate  against  intimate 
up-to-date  knowledge.    The  pressure  of  politics  in  areat  Britain  prevents 
the  public  from  studying  more  than  one  big  issue  at  a  time;  and  since 
1918  that  issue  has  been  Sarope.     In  Canada  the  farmers  are  in  politics, 
and'political  crises  disturb  and  obscure  economic  evolution.    In  recent 
months  there  has  been  mach  general  talk  of  direct  contact  between  produc- 
er and  consumer.    The  Canadian  wheat  grower  is  now  in  a  position  to  offer 
this,  but  when  the  British  public  awakens  to  the  meaning  of  it,  will  it 
be  satisfied,  or  will  it  scent  a  Farmers'  Monopoly  on  a  continental  scale? 
...-Among  the  ordinary  channels  the  most  important  are  the  farmers'  co- 
operative organizations,  the  United  Gtain  G-rowers,  with  a  membership  in 
Manitoba  and  Alberta,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Elevator  Company. 
These  organizations  operate  local  and  terminal  elevators,  they  either  buy 
outright  from  their  members  or  sell  on  commission,  and  for  their  export 
business  to  Europe  they  have  special  subsidiary  companies.    But  they  have 
no  hold,  legal  or  contractual,  over  their  members.    Dismayed  at  the  price 
slump  of  1920,  the  organized  farmers  demanded  a  continioance  of  the  Wheat 
Board.    This  being  denied,  they  looked  about  them  for  alternatives,  and 
the  result  of  three  years'  effort  was  the  formation  of  the  three  allied 

wheat  Dools  of  1924  In  the  summer  of  1923  a  renewed  drive  was  made  for 

a  voluntary  wheat  pool  in  each  province.  Alberta  leading  the  way.  The 
drive  took  the  form  of  securing  signatures  from  farmers  representing  50 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  acreage  in  the  province.     Only  Alberta  obtained 
this  in  tLme  to  handle  any  part  of  the  1923  crop.     Its  pool  opened  on 
October  19,  1923.     In  Augas't  1924,  it  was  able  to  report  that  it  had 
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marketed  34  million  bushels  at  an  average  price  of  $1,03  per  bushel 
(Fort  William),  2  cents  per  "bushel  covering  its  expenses  and  reserve. 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  reached  their  objective  in  June  and  July  1924 
respectively.    In  September  1924  a  central  selling  agency  was  opened  for 
the  three  pools,  with  an  eastern  sales  manager  at  Winnipeg  and  a  western 
sales  manager  at  Vancouver.    Thus  a  minimum  of  half  the  prairie  wheat 
crop  for  1924  is  being  marketed  "by  a  single  authority,  with  an  aggreg?.te 
membership  of  85,000  farmers,  and  controlling  10  million  acres  of  wheat 
land.    As  their  precedent  the  farmers  took  the  contract  system  used  by 
the  Danish  dairy  farmers  and  the  California  fruit  growers.    The  contract 
runs  to  1927,  and  any  member  breaking  his  contract  is  liable  to  25  cents 
per  bushel  damages »  but  upon  the  permission  of  the  pool  a  farmer  may 
pledge  his  crop*  The  novelty  consisted  in  applying  the  idea  of  'orderly 
marketing^  to  a  commodity  in  world  demand,  with  a  highly  elaborate  market- 
ing machinery  which  for  price  purposes  is  focussed  on  Liverpool,  the 
great  grain  broker  of  the  world.. . -Tvhat  will  be  the  outcome?    A  number  of 
isolated  wheat  pools  in  the  U.S.A.  have  failed,  but  the  Canadian  pools 
are  so  big  and  so  mach  is  at  stake  that  failure  is  hard  to  imagine.  They 
have  behind  them  the  governments  of  the  three  Prairie  provinces,  which 
have  made  grants  for  organization  and  collateral  secarity;  and  they  ha^e 
.  obtained  from  the  great  chartered  banks  a  line  of  credit  for  25  million 
dollars  at  the  favorable  rate  of  6  per  cent.    The  reaction  of  this 
development  on  British  consumers  is  a  matter  of  high  imperial  moment.  It 
should  be  watched  and  appraised  not  only  by  the  corn  trade,  but  also  by 
"     V  the  English  and  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesales  and  the  Imperial  Oovem- 

ment  itself," 

Corn  Prize  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  14  says:  "A  woman  grew 

to  Woman       America's  best  ear  of  com  in  1924,  judges  of  the  National  Seed  Com 

Show  March  13  having  awarded  first  prize  of  $1,000  to  Mrs, Elsie  M.Palusla, 

Waverly. "  III.,  and  her  entry,  they  announced,  was  100  per  cent  perfect. 

The  show  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  an  agricultural  development 

association*" 

Cotton  Exports         A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  15  states  that  thus 
far  exports  of  cotton  have  continaed  to  show  heavy  increases  from  week 
to  week  compared  with  last  season.    At  the  present  time  the  total  of 
.    exports  is  considerably  more  than  2,000,000  bales  above  those  for  the 
same  period  last  season,  and  there  now  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  un- 
less consumption  falls  off  rapidly,  or  the  next  crop  should  prove  to  be 
another  large  one,  holding  out  the  expectation  of  lower  prices,,  exports 
will  approximate  8,000,000  bales  for  the  season.. 

Grain  Prices  A  Liverpool  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  16  says:  "With  prices 

in  Britain    for  both  wheat  and  corn  at  depressed  levels  because  of  the  sharp  de- 
clines in  Chicago  quotations,  Liverpool  buyers  are  disposed  to  await 
developments  as  to  the  future  course  of  the  American  market.    It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  market  here  for  oats  and  barley  finds  buyers  holding  off 
until  they  see  at  what  basis  the  Chicago  price  for  corn  is  stabilized. 
In  the  opinion  of  Liverpool  wheat  buyers,  the  Chicago  decline  probably 
was  caused  by  the  sudden  offering  for  sale  of  rather  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  Australian  wheat  at  a  time  when  American  holders  also  sou^t  to 
listen  their  load," 
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The  press  of  Uarch  16  states  that  President  Coolidge  has  declined 
to  grant  a  hearing  to  farming  interests  with  respect  to  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  duty  on  linseed  oil^  it  was  understood  March  15, 
Everett  Sanders,  Secretary-  to  the  President »  has  written  Lalcota  inter-- 
ests  that  Mr.  Coolidge  does  not  feel  that  he  can  hold  any  hearings  on 
the  linseed  oil  tariff,  but  "that  he  has  fully  in  mind  the  necessity  for 
a  tariff  on  agricultural  products,"    Protests  against  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  on  linseed  oil  which  are  understood  to  have  held  up  consideration 
of  the  application  of  the  flexible  tariff  to  this  commodity,  include 
commoni  cat  ions  to  the  T^ite  House  from  the  ^'argo  Commercial  Club,  and 
from  Dr.  John  Coulter,  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,    It  is  understood  tha,t  they  express  the  fear  that  a  lowering  of 
the  tariff  on  linseed  oil  might  ha^e  an  adverse  effect  upon  flaxseed, 
and  hence  the  agricultural  situation  in  the  Dalcotas,  Minnesota  and 
Montana. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  16  says:  "In  certain  of  its 
aspects  the  situation  growing  out  of  the  proposal  to  reduce  import  dur- 
ties  upon  linseed  oil  is  taking  a  course  not  dissimilar  to  the  contro- 
versy some  months  ago  oyer  the  sugar  tariff  .    True,  so  far  ss  the  public 
is  aware f  there  is  not  the  sam.e  split  in  the  Tariff  Commission  itself.. 
But,  after  all,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  divided  counsel 
in  the  commission  concerning  sugar  duties  constituted  a  decisive  con- 
sideration.   The  real  »nigger  in  the  wood  pile*  in  that  case  was  the 
hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  producers  of  beets  and  beet  sugar,  particular- 
ly the  former.    It  is,  therefore,  of  more  than  passing  significance  that 
farmers  interested  in  the  production  of  flax  and  their  friends  among  the 
politicians  in  and  out  of  Congress  are  now,  just  as  the  sugar  beet  farm-- 
ers  did  last  summer,  bringing  all  the  pressure  they  can  upon  the  Presi- — 
dent  to  prevent  him  from  disturbing  existing  rates..     These  agricultural 
interests  appear  to  be  making  some  headway,  too.    The  impression  is  said 
to  be  general  in  Washington  that  the  President  T/ill  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  its  opinion  of  the  probable  effect  of  a  ireduc- 
tion  in  the  rate  of  linseed  duties  upon  the  branches  of  the  agricultural 
industry  involved.    The  Tariff  Commission  is  said  to  be  sure  that  the 
farmers  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
think  about  the  matter  it  would  be  hazardous  to  guess." 

London  Wool  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  16  says:  "The  decline  in 

Prices       Colonial  wool  prices  at  the  auctions  last  week  was  about  in  accordance 
•   .    with  general  anticipations  and  it  is  now  believed  in  London  that  a  safe 
trading  basis  for  wools  is  in  sight.    If  prices  remain  steady  from  now  on 
to  the  end  of  the  present  series,  it.  is  expected  that  buyers  will  regain 
confidence  and  resume  business  in  tops  and  yarns.    According  to  experts 
in  the  trade,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  to  warrant  any 
further  setback  in  prices  for  either  marinos  or  crossbreds," 

Pure  Protein  The  ITew  York  Times  of  .  March  16  says:  "Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  a  well- 

from  Wieat    known  l^ew  York  chemist  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  competition  of  wheat  and  the  extraction  of  starch,  has 
developed  a  method  of  obtaining  a  pure  wheat  protein  that  is  free  from 
starch,  according  to  Anerican  Medicine.    This  discovery  has  a  double 
significance,  it  is  said.    First,  it  furnishes  a  vegetable  protein  that 
can  be  used  by  diabetics  as  a  food  and  thus  supplement  insulin  treatment; 
second,  it  tends  to  support  the  contention  of  vegetarians  that  life  can 
be  adequately  supported  without  resorting  to  animal  foods...," 
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Wheat  Market  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  -press  of  March  16  sa.ys:  "The  sensation- 

Personalities  al  "break  in  wheat  has  directed  attention  ane?/  to  the  personalities  of 
the  recent  speculation  for  the  rise.    The  conspic^j.ous  leaders  in  the 
"bull  market  in  Txheat  who  are  still  largely  interested  are  Arthur  W.Cutten 
and  Julius  H,  Barnes.    I/j:.  Oatten  is  a  Canadian  and  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  "been  one  of  the  largest  operators.    He  makes  up  his  mind  as  to  conr> 
ditions  after  a  careful  survey  and  when  he  takes  a  position  on  the  market 
he  stays  there  until  convinced  he  is  wrong.    He  is  a  mediumr-siced  man  of 
arcaind  45  years  and  is  said  to  have  more  money  than  any  man  in  the  grain 
trade.    One  of  his  intimates  estimates  that  he  has  m.ore  than  $20,000,000, 
all  made  in  grain  and  stock  speculation.    He  is  a-Cirt  farmer  and  a  most 
interesting  man  personally.    His  wealth  has  not  clianged  him.  any  from  the 
time  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  hardware  store* 

"Julius  H.  Barnes  is  so  well  known  to  the  trade  that  he  needs 
little  introduction.    As  head  of  the  Government's  United  States  Grain 
Corporation  during  the  war  he  hecame  the  hest  informed  man  in  the  world's 
grain  trade  of  any  in  the  "business.    He  is  an  exporter  and  operates  ex- 
tensively on  premiums.    He  has  worked  steadily  to  inform  the  farmers  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  as  well  as  consumers  in  Euroje  what  the  real 
conditions  of  the  wheat  marlcet  are  and  has  done  more  to  help  the  United 
States  farmer  get  on  his  feet  through  ootaining  higher  prices  than  any 
other  man  in  the  country. 

"Jesse  L.  Livermore,  a  New  York  trader*  who  is  at  Miami,  Pla. ,  wit 
two  private  wires  running  to  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  credited  with 
selling  out  a  "big  line  of  wheat  at  a  large  profit  on  the  advance  to 
around  $2  for  MBsy  and  putting  out  millions  of  bushels  of  shorts,  heing 
active  in  depressing  prices  in  connection  with  Thomas  Howell,  a  Chicago 
operator,  who  is  also  in  Florida  and  who  hias  "been  trying  to  get  out  a 
line  of  wheat  at  the  right  time  for  more  than  a  month.    This  time, 
however,  he  has  "been  successful  in  assisting  the  hreak,  having  more  coia- 
.  pany  on  the  selling  side  than  at  any  previous  time." 

"wheat  Situa-  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  16  says:  "Brealcing  of  the 

tion         drought  in  the  Scathwest,  rains  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  heavy  exports 
from  Australia  are  among  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  sudden  collapse 
in  wheat  prices.    The  only  trouble  with  these  explanations  is  that  they 
do  not  solve  the  puzzle.    Droughts  and  rains,  for  instance,  affect  next 
year's  crops,  but  many  things  may  happen  before  harvest,  and  in  any  case 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  from  the  statistics  available  and  from 
the  encouragement  to  cultivation  offered  by  the  high  prices  of  wheat, 
that  the  crop  of  192S-26  will  be  relatively  heav^;-,  barring  weather  acci- 
dents.   As  for  the  Australian  exports,  an  upward  revision  of  estim.ates 
was  made  some  time  ago  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  statistical 
position  since  then  to  warrant  a  modification  of  the  opinion  that  a 
genuine  wheat  shortage  exists.    Yvhat  can  be  said  with  certainty. ..  is  th^-c 
the  shortage  is  not  great  enough  to  sustain  an  extravagant  price  rise  of 
the  character  that  has  recently  occurred.    Whenever  speculative  purchases 
are  pushed  too  far  bu^/ers  for  consumption  will  withdraw  temporarily  from 
the  market  or  even  dispose  of  previously  purchased  stocks  in  the  hope 
of  later  replenishment  at  a  lower  level  of  prices.    There  results  a  more 
or  less  violent  seesaw  of  quotations  with  a  general  upward  trend,  however 
which  is  indicative  of  the  real  pressure  of  ultimate  consuming  demand 
upon  the  limited  supplies  on  hand  or  immediately  in  sight."- 
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Section  3 
15ABKET  qUOTATIONS 

Parm  Products  Mar.  16:    Hew  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1  to  $1.25  per  100 

pounds  in  the  East;  85/5  to  95/4  f.o.h,  Rochester.    New  York  Danish  type 
cabhage  weak  at  $10  to  $15  hulk  per  ton  in  eastern  markets;  $20  to  $25 
in  Middle  West;  declining  to  $8  f  .o-h.  Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin  ap-^ 
pies  slightly  weaker  in  the  East  at  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  harrel,  higher  in 
Chicago  at  $7  to  $7.25.    Delaware  and  Ivlaryland  yellow  sweet  potatoes  lo^ 
er  in  the  East  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  hushel;  New  Jerseys  $2,50  to  $5CO0. 
Florida  celery  higher  in  New  York  at  $3  to  $3*50  per  10- inch  crate; 
weaker  elsew,here  at  $2»50  in  $4.00;  lower  f  vO.h.  Sanford  at  $2,25, 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14,15  for  the  top  and  $13,60  to 
$14.10  for  the  hulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8,65  to  $11.60; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4.25- to  $10.50;  feeder  steers  $6-25  to  $8,75; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $9*50  to  $13*50;  fat  lambs  $15  to 
$17.25;  feeding  lambs  $15,25  to  $17;  yearlings  $12,25  to  $15  and  fat. 
ewes  $6.75  to  $10.75* 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter;    New  York  49/i;  Chicago  48p; 
Philadelphia  49  1/2/4;  Boston  48  1/2/4. 

Grain  prices  quoted  March  16;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.56  1/2  to  $1.83  1/2.    No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.84  to  $1,86; 
Kansas  City  $1,61  to  $1.72.    No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.75  3/4»    No. 2 
hard  winter  Chicago  $1.68  to  $1,72;  St.  Louis  $1.67;  Kansas  City  $1.62 
to  $1.72.    No.2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1,17  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.12;  No, 3 
mixed  corn  Minneapolis  98  l/2/4  to  $1.00  l/2.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$1,21  to  $1.22  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.12  to  $1.14.  No. 3  yellow  com  Chicago 
$1*13" to  $1,17  1/2;  Minneapolis  $1,03  l/2.  to  $1.06  l/2;  St^Louis  $1.13. 
No. 3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.16  to  $1.16  l/2;  St.  Louis  $1.13  to  $1.15; 
No*2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.12.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  43  l/2  to 
47/4;  Minneapolis  40  3/8  to  40  7/8/4;  Kansas  City  48  to  48  3/4^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  37  points, 
closing  at  25.35/4  per  lb.    New  York  March  future  contracts  down  45  points, 
closing  at  25.08/4,  (Prepared  by  Ba.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 

Industrials  and        Average  closing  price       Mar,  16,  Mar.  14,         Mar,  15,  1924 

Railroads  20  Industrials  120.76  124.16  98.02 

20  R.R.  stocks  97,63  99.17  81,39 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar;  17.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opmion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  aPProval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expresily  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  , 
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DL^TLAP  The  Senate  yesterday  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Renick  W.Dunlap 

APPOINTIviENT  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     (Press,  Mar,  18*) 

COHPHLMBP 


C00P5IRATIVE  The  Senate  yesterday  adopted  the  Shipstead  resolution  requesting 

HvTSRPEPJiNCES  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  investigate  alleged  interference  and 

ODstructions  in  the  development  of  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

(press,  Ma,r.  IB.) 


PREI&HT  SATE  In  conformity  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  session  of 

IITVESTIGATIOH  Congress,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  March  17  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  existing  freight  rate  structure  of  all  the  rail*- 
reads  in  the  country.    The  action  is  designed  to  oring  cut  particularly 
the  hearing  of  railroad  rates  upon  the  agricultural  industry.     In  proceedings  of  re- 
cent years  it  h^s  heen  claimed  that  railroad  rates  on  crude  raw  materials  have  be- 
come too  high  as  compared  with  the  rates  on  finished  goods.    President  Coolidge,  in  a 
message  to  Congress  a  year  ago  last  Becemher,  dwelt  upon  the  connection  of  the  rate 
structure  with  the  prosperity  of  farmers  generally.    The  notice  yesterday  said  the 
commission  would  consider  this  phase  of  the  subject  and  to  seek  as  well  to  find  and 
remove  discriminations  which  may  exist  between  geographical  areas  and  industries. 
(Press,  i^Iar,  18.) 


BAEUCH  PLSDCES         Bernard  M.  Baruch,  the  Bew  York  banker,  has  pledged  $1,500,000  to 
TOIEVIL  AID    rehabilitate  the  boll-weevil  stricken  sections  of  his  native  State  of 
South  Carolina,  on  condition  that  the  bankers  of  that  State  raise  an 
equal  amount.    T7ord  reached  Washington  March  17  that  Governor  McLeod  of 
South  Carolina  had  signed  a  legislative  act  authorizing  the  $3,000,000  loan  fund  to 
be  participated  in  by  Ivlr.  Baruch  and  the  bankers.  (Press,  Mar.  18.) 


SMOOT    BEPEiDS         Senator  McICellar  yesterday  precipitated  a  sharp  discussion  over 
EXPEllBITUBES  economy  and  Government  expenditures  when  he  charged  the  administration 

with  f-the  most  wasteful  extravagance,"  and  declared  the  appropriations  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  were  four  times  as  great  as  was  spent  just  prior  to 
the  war.    Senator  Smoot,  replying  to  this  attack,  insisted  there  was  a  saving  of 
$25,000,000  over  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  appropria- 
tions "have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.*'     (Press,  Mar. 18.; 


PACKSBS  ASS  Counsel  for  the  Armour  and  Swift  packing  groups  appealed  to  the 

RECOITSIBEHA-  District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  March  17  to  reconsider  its  announced 
TIOIT       intention  to  refuse  the  packers*  application  for  ^racating  the  consent  de- 
cree forbidding  them  from  engaging  in  unallied  businesses.  Justice  Bailey 
took  the  packers  appeal  for  reconsideration  of  his  verdict  under  advise- 
ment. (Press,  Mar.  18.) 
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Section  2 

Boll  Weevil  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  17  says: 

Prolyl  em       "Perhaps  no  one  tjs.s  led  hy  the  good  fortune  of  most  cotton  farmers  dur- 
ing the  past  season  to  suppose  that  any  very  effective  solution  of  the 
weevil  problem  had  "been  found  or  that  our  cotton  crop  was  even  "by  sheer 
good  forrane  to  "be  henceforth  in  substantial  measure  relieved  of  the 
hurde-a  of  that  pest.     Certainly  well  informed  observers  harbored  no  such 
delusions.    Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  popular  interest 
in  the  problem  of  finding  a  means  of  control  of  this  destiiictive  enemy 
of  the  cotton  industr;^  has  been  relatively  slight  for  a  good  many  months. 
That  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  respite  last  year 
afforded  by  unusual  temperatures  in  the  South  during  the  previous  winter 
and  to  the  soothing  syrup  which  on  repeated  occasions  was  dispensed  from 
Washington  concerning  the  improvement  that  had  come  or  was  alleged  to 
have  come  in  the  agricultural  situation  there  can  be  no  question.  Ee- 
ports  from  the  South  that  hibernation  this  year  appears  to  be  exceeding- 
ly heavy  ought  to  bring  a  drastically  altered  frame  of  mind  and,  what  is 
more  important*  ought  to  start  the  public  once  more  to  thiri^ing  about  tht 
fact  that  the  weevil  problem,  despite  years  of  experience  and  loss,  is 
still  essentially  unsolved.*' 

British  Tariff         A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  17  says:  "The  Daily  Mail, 
in  an  edicorml  commenting  on  recent  developments  in  the  relationship  of 
Great  3ritai?i  to  the  rcminions,  declares  that  'nothing  can  now  prevent 
the  achie';'-em-6nt  of  Imporial  preference  step  by  step.    Even  the  most  prej- 
udiced free  traders  are  awa;'^.3ning  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain's 
great  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  developing  Empire  trade.'" 

A  5t,  Matthews,  S,C.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  loarch  17  states 
th-at  cotton  ma.nufaoturers.  banl';:ers  and  farm.ers  interested  in  the  prodac- 
tion  cf  cotton  have  been  invited  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Association,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  J. S.Wannamak- 
er,  president  of  the  association,itoeli- 17,  Two  matters,  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  entire  cotton  industry,  are  to  be  considered,  according 
to  Mr.  Wannamalier.    These  relate  to  the  menace  of  the  boll  weevil  fac- 
ing the  V:2Aj  cotton  crop,  and  the  emigration  of  farm  labor  from  the 
cotton  belt,    p-ae  to  the  late  open  season  last  fall.  l^'.  77annamaker 
said,  the  insects  went  into  ..-hibernation  in  a  most  healthy  condition, 
and  unless  a  sj^stem-atic,  widespread  fight  is  ma,de  upon  them,  they  will 
cause  disaster  in  the  season  to  come. 

Bairy  Industry         Sioux  City  Live  Stcck  Pecord  for  Ivlarch  13  says:  '-It  is  but  a 
night  or  two  age  that  we  sat  in  at  a  dinner  where  a  college  man  was 
going  on  to  show  that  there  has  been  too  mrach  playing  up  and  propagand- 
ism  regarding  the  dairy  cow  as  the  one  salvation  of  the  farmer  in  this 
great  com  belt.    He  went  on  to  inform  his  hearers  that  it  is  foolish 
to  tell  the  corn  belt  farmer  tha.t  he  should  switch  over  and  become  a 
dairy  man.    We  perfectly  agree  with  him.    With  all  due  respect  to  the 
dairy  cow  a.s  a  help  on  the  farm,  it  is  our  belief  that  dairying  as  a^^ 
farm  salvation  has' been  grossly  overplayed.    But,  let  us  ask,  where  did 
the  overplay  of  dairy  propaganda  get  its  giggest  boost?    We  know  of  no 
outfit  that  has  done  more  ^propaganding*  to  get  the  whole  country  to 
go  into  dairying  and  poultry  than  have  the  agricultural  colleges  them- 
selves.   Undoubtedly  there  was  an  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose  in 
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development  of  dairying  through  the  help  of  the  colleges;  b\it  the  jovJig 
men  cf  the  ccllsges,  like  men  in  all  other  lines,  d ecame  overenthas- 
iastic  in  their  work.     It  is  oeginning  to  dawn  tliat  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  overdoing  the  dairy  business :  also  that  only  comparatively  few  men  are 
constituted  for  exclusive  dairying— iDut  this  college  hred  speal-ier  should 
not  forget  that  one  of  the  "big  inspirations  to  overdoing  the  dairy  "busi-^ 
ness  came  from  the  tons  of  free  advertising  propaganda  sent  out  "by  the 
colleges  J* 

Dairying  in  The  Grain  G-rcwers'  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for- March  11  says:  It  is 

Canada       not  our  intention  to  represent  dairying  as  more  profitable  than  other 

forms  of  livestock  husbandry.     In  fact,  it  would  he  very  hard  to  show  any 
profit  in  milk  production  at  present  prices  for  cream,  and  feed.    But  as 
Professor  Leitch  showed,  after  analyzing  account  hooks  on  selected 
Ontario  f  arm-S ,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  single  branches  of  a  farm- 
er's business  may  be  unprofitable,  while  the  enterprise  as  a  whole,  to 
which  the  unprofitable  branch  is  indispensable,  m^ay  be  a  financial  suc- 
cess.    The  farmer's  position  in  this  case  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
packer,  who  assures  us  that  he  loses  money  on  every  single  animal  he  . 
handles,  but  makes  money  on  his  whole  operation  because  of  the  volume,  of 
his  business.     Only  a  few  farmers  are  so  situated  that  they  should  at- 
tempt specialised  dairying.    Only  a  few  farmers  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out a  few  dairy  cows«    VJhen  land  becomes  too  valua"&le  to  grow  cow  feed 
it  is  time  tc  cue-  it  up  for  city  blocks  J'  ,  ■       .  . 

Daylight  Sav-  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  March  17  says:  '^The  National  Daylight 

ing  Tims        Saving  Asscciation  anno^ar.ces  a  movem.ent  to  be  inaugarated  at  once  to  pro- 
cure the  adoption  of  a  uniiorm  country-wide  m^easure  of  time-saving  to 
go  into  effect  next  year.    The  association  counts  on  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  rural  population,  and 
believes  that  Pedera.l  regulation  is  now  possible^    Marcus  M.  Mp.rks, 
president  of  the  association,  reports  some  queer  objections  to  daylight 
saving.     In  one  Pennsylvania  comjuanity  it  is  complained  that  daylight  - 
saving  has  increased  divorces  because  ^  v/ith  longer  hours  after  work,  many 
married  men  went  to  dances  and  were  beguiled  away  from  domestic  loyalties 
by  the  country  girls.     In  spite  of  objection,  however,  he  says  that  the 
practice  of  turning  fcrv/ard  the  clock  during  the  su:T3mer  months  is  apread- 
ing  all  over  the  world,  in  country  districts  as  well  as  urban." 

Electricity  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 

in  Bavarian  for  March  contains  a  paper  by  Count  Hugo  Lerchenf ield,  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Germ3n  Heichstagj  on  the  use  of  electricity  in  Bavarian  agricalture .  He 
says  in  part:  "Bavaria  is  a  typical  farming  country.    In  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  cf  Germany  large  estates  predom/inate .     In  the  large  in- 
dustrial districts,  as  along  the  Hhine,  the  soil  is  divided  up  into  small 
holdings.     In  Bavaria  the  average  percentage  of  the  population  engaged  in 
agriculture  is  j.arger  than  the  German  average  taken  as  a  whole  (about 
40  to  30  per  cent).     Of  the  420,000  Bavarian  farming  establishments  90  per 
cent  are  mediumr-size  farms  worked  by  the  owners  and  yielding  a  livelihood 
for  one  fam.ily.     Of  the  remaining  10  per  cent  only  535  belong  to  the  class 

of  larger  estates  comprising  more  than  300  acres  of  arable  land  Por  ou-^ 

door  machinery,  in  plowing  and  transportation,  the  gasoline  (oil)  motor  is 
used  almost  exclusively.    Electric  plows  are  only  practical  on  those^few 
very  large  estates  which  can  produce  their  own  power  and  distribute  it 
easily  over  a.  large  connected  area.    For  indoor  machinery  electricity  is 
fast  gaining  ground.    Thrashing,  cutting  (fodder,  etc.,)  ,  cleaning 
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(seeds,  etc,,)^  drying,  lilting  loads  are  the  chief  uses  to  which 
electric  notors  can  he  applied.     The  ^orogressive  owners  of  small  farms 
are  also  heginning  to  take  advantage  of  these  modern  inventions ....  It  is 
difficult  to  establish  hy  statistics  to  v;hat  extent  our  Bavarian  farming 
population  has  adopted  electricity.     On  January,  1921,  a  census  covering 
the  rural  districts  of  Bavaria  shows  that  half  of  the  tovms  and  villages 
were  furnished  or  connected  with  p/uhlic  electric  plants.    A  little  over 
one-half  of  the  household  establishments  used  electric  light  and  about 
one-ninth  electric  power.    The  farming  population  is  included  in  those 
figures,  which  shows  how  much  is  sfcill  to  he  done.     In  the  meantime  very 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  and  there  is  every  hope  that  within 
three  or  four  years  almost  every  farmer  will  have  at  least  the  opportun- 
ity of  supplying  himself  with  electric  current  for  light  and  power,  pro- 
vided that  the  lines  of  distribution  for  the  most  part  under  the  control 
of  public  authorities  (State,  provincial  self-government  in  combination 
with  . private  electrical  companies)  continue  to  extend  their  network  as 
rapidly  as  within  the  last  few  years." 

An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  March  7  says:  "A 
logical  aftermath  of  the  price  cutting,  which  has  characterized  the 
fertilizer  trade  in  the  South  for  the  past  two  years,  is  seen  in  the 
refusal  of  the  fa-.-'mers  to  buy  their  fertilizers  at  the  usual  time.  It 
paid  to  v/ait  the  other  years,  and  the  farmers  expect  the  same  sort  of 
a  slump  in  -prices  this  year.    They  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  low 
estimate  tliej  pub  upon  the  lertilizer  manufacturers'  business  ability. 
But  the  manufacturers  have  rarned  over  a  ne¥/  leaf,  and  some  of  the  farm~ 
ers  will  find  that  the  joke  is  on  them  when  they  all  try  to  get  their 
fertilizer  at  once.'^ 

Forestry  in  "To  demonstrate  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  by  appl^/ing 

the  South      scientific  forestry  practices  to  timber  lands  in  the  South,  the  Southern 
Railway  System  has  put  an  expert  forester  and  three  assistants  in  charge 
of  approximately  12,000  acres  of  standing  pine  in  Dorchester  County, 
South  Carolina,  and  will  market  the  fwll  grown  timher  while  preserving 
the  young  trees  for  future  growth.    As  the  present  loblolly  stand  is  cut, 
slash  Dines  7/ill  be  slanted  so  as  to  -orodace  turpentine  as  well  as  timber 

JL  J.  i  _  - 

in  the  future.     In  e:<xilaining  the  purpose  of  the  project,  Lincoln  Green, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Southern,  said:   'The  rapid  depletion 
of  our  forests  m,ake3  reforestation  imperative.     Timxber  can  be  produced 
in  the  South  in  half  the  time  required  in  more  northern  latitudes  and  by 
introducing  slash  pine  we  can  extend  the  naval  stores  industry  into  terri- 
tory where  it  is  now  urJaiown.     The  Southern  is  undertaking  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  in  the  South,  operating  on  lands  which  were 
originally  purchased  as  a  source  of  fuel  supply  for  the  old  South  Caro- 
lina railT^Dcicld  now  cur  Charleston  division.    We  shall  conduct  our  opera.-- 
tions  strictly  as  a  business  enterprise..'  "  (^Fress,  Mar.  17.; 

The  -press  of  March  17  says:  "Congress  can  not  collect  by  access  to 
the  books  and  papers  through  a  Federal  investigating  body  all  the  informa- 
tion it  desires  for  consideration  in  the  f orm^alation  of  a  legislative 
policy,  the  Supreme  Court  held  March  16,  in  affirming  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  in  three  cases  from  Iviaryland,  brought  by  the  Government 
against  Hammond, Snyder  &  Co.,  the  Baltimore  Grain  Co.  and  the  H.C.Jones 
Co.    The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  acting  under  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate,  called  upon  the  three  grain  houses  for  access  to  their  accoun-'. 
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books  for  the  pur-oose  of  gathering  inf onnation  in  a  study  of  the  causes 
which  had  operated  to  force  a  decline  in  the  price  of  grain.    The  lower 
federal  courts  held  Congress  did  not  have  the  power  to  compel  corpora- 
tions to  suteit  their  "books  to  inspection  even  though  the  data  were   •  • 
sought  to  enaole  Congress  to  determine  whether  remedial  laws  were  re- 
quired.*' 

Grain  in  A  Vienna  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  17  states  that  a  minor 

Austria         panic  in  the  Corn  Exchange  at  Vienna  and  also  in  Budapest  and  Presshurg 
has  been  the  reaction  to  the  decline  of  wheat  in  the  American  market. 
Several  firms,  ggnhling  on  the  bullish  tendencies  months  ago,  made  heavy 
purchases  for  March  and  April  at  top  prices  and  now  find  themiselves  inr- 
volved  in  heavy  losses.     In  face  of  the  reports  the  afternoon  papers  are 
predicting  many  bar^kruptcies »     It  is  learned  from  an  official  Os.  the 
Corn  Exchange  that  a  good  part  of  the  wheat  purchased  by  Vienna  firms 
had  been  resold  to  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  prior  to  the  break. 

New  Zealand  Advices  from  Consul  McVitty,  Auckland,  state  that  the  end  of  the 

Agriculture  calendar  year  witnessed  dairy  production  up  to  record  figiares,  meat  at 
high  prices  in  the  world  markets,  and  record  prices  being  realized  for 
wcol.  Production  of  butter  and  cheese  is  still  the  most  important  and 
the  greatest  revenue-producing  industry  in  the  Province.  (Press,  Mar. 17) 

Prices  The  Dakota  Parmer  for  IJarch  15  says:  ''Only  a  short  time  ago,  a 

bushel  of  wheat  would  buy  five  bushels  of  corn.    Now  it  tal<:es  only  a 
bushel  and  a  half  or  thereabout  to  equal  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  corn. 
If  the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  fluctuated  liy.e  the  price  of  corn  or 
wheat,  a  suit  might  sell  at  $50.00  one  season  and  $10.00  the  next;  or 
shoes  might  be  worth  $4.00  a  pair  at  one  season  and  $8.00  at  another  of 
the  same  year.    But  shoes  and  clothes  do  not  experience  open  seasons — 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  the  price  of  such  articles  remain 
about  steady.    Parra  products  fluctuate  violently  even  within  the  period 
of  an  hour.    There,  however,  is  an  explanation  for  this  differance.  In 
the  case  of  manufactured  ma.terials,  there  is  orderly  selling  and  the 
withholding:  of  commodities  from  the  market  when  the  prices  are  falling, 
and  in  the  case  of  fam  products  there  is  unorderly  selling  and  tne 
d'imptng  of  the  product  regardless  of  the  price  and  demand.    If  our 
6,OC10,6oO  farmers  knew  as  definitely  what  the  outcome  of  their  planting 
each  year  would  be  as  does  the  clothing  manufacturer  when  he  cuts  up  a 
bolt  of  cloth,  the  problem  of  adjusting  production  to  consumption  needs 
would  be  enorm.ously  simplified.    Such  a  circumstance  would  assist  agri- 
culture by  removing  one  misunderstanding — the  volume  of  supply.  Agri- 
culture would  then  only  have  one  guess — that  of  probable  demand.  Hosever, 
agriculture  in  laying  out  its  production  campa-ign  must  giaess  and  a  mis- 
take in  the  estimate  of  either  may  be  disastrous  .     The  withliolding  of 
agricu-ltural  products  from  the  market  by  the  farmer,  we  are  told,  wcrald 
be  tampering  with  prices  and  be  sinful.     vThile  we  admit  that  no  feasible 
way  has  yet  been  devised  for  stabilizing  agricultural  prices,  yet  the 
future  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  depends  on  the  success  of  this 
undertaking.     It  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  unless  we  set  out  to  do 
that  thing,  we  shall  never  accomplish  it.     It  is  admitted  that  the  task 
is  difficult,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago.  Oar 
farmers,  while  continuing  to  produce  economically  and  efficiently,  must 
now  concentrate  their  mind  on  the  means  of  stabilizing  the  price  of  their 
products  on  the  level  with  American  prices.     Henceforth,  we  mast  quit 
thinking  around  the  problem,  and,  from  now  on,  thirik  straight  into  it." 
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MARKET  QUCTJiTIOHS 

Farm  Products  Mar, 17:    Hew  Yoi^-  sacked  Hound  ^jhite  potatoes  $1  to  $1.25  per  cwt. 

in  eastern  markets;  SS^  to  95/j  f.o.^o..  Hochester.    iJew  York  Baldwin  ap- 
ples $5,50  to  $6.50  per  Isarrel  in  New  York  City;  $6  to  $6.25  f  .o.b. 
Rochester-    Hew  York  and  nidwestern  yellow  onions  $2.75  to  $3.00  sacked 
per  100  pO'jnds  in  leading  markets.    Massachusetts  yellows  $2^75  to 
$2.S7  i/2  in  Boston;  $2.50  to  $2.75  f .o.h.     Connecticut  Valley  Point. 
ITew  York  Danish  type  caDoage  $10  to  $15  "bjlk  per  ton  in  eastern  markets, 
top  of  $20  in  Middle  West;  low  as  $8  f .o.h.  Rochester.    Florida  straw- 
berries in  pony  refrigerators  45^  to  65/4  quart  basis  in  two  city  markets. 

Chicago  hog  ^^rices  closed  "at  $14.50  for  the  top;  bulk  of  sales 
$14  to  $14^40;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $9.75  to  $11.25-,  butcher  cows 
and  heifers  $4.25  to  $10.35; . feeder  steers  $6.25  to  $8.85;  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $9.25  to  $12,75;  fat  lambs  $14.75  to  $17;  feed- 
ing lambs  $15.25  to  $17;    yearlings  $12.25  to  $14,75  and  fat-  ewes  $6.50 
to  $10»50. 

G-rain  prices  auoted  March  17:    ITo.l  dark  northern  r.'dnneapolis 
$1.44  1/2  to  $1.71  1/2.    Ho-2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1,-68;  Zansas  City 
$1.55  to  $1.62.    Ho. 4  red  winter  Chicago  $1.50.    No.2  hard  winter  St.Laais 
$1,52  1/2  to  $1,55;  Kansas  City  $1.46  to  $1.64.    No.2  mixed  corn  Kansas 
City  $1.04  1/2  to  $1.05  l/2;  Ho, 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $l..Cto  to  $1.08; 
Minneapolis  97  to  99^.  Ho".2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1»06  to  $1.07  l/2. 
Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $lo07  1/2  to  $1.11;  Mirmeapolis  $1.02  to  $1.05; 
St .Louis  $1,08  to  SI. 10.    Ho. 5  white  corn  Chicago  $1.07  to  $1.10; 
St..  Louis  $1.08;  Ho„2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.05  to  $1.05  l/2.    Ho. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  41  l/2  to  44)4;  Minneapolis  37  7/8  to  38  3/8^;  St. Louis 
45/;  Kansas  City  43  to  44|6. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  advanced  8 
points,  closing  at  25,43/4  per  lb.    Hew  York  March  future  contracts  up  17 
points^  closing  at  25.25/4.     (Prepared  by  3u,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Mar.  17,        Mar.  16,.         Mar.  17,  1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  118.53  120.76  96..60 

20  R.R. stocks  96.96  97.63  81.05 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  IS.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  Ststes  Department  of  Asneulture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricultin-e,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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WliFAT  riUCTU-  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Tneat  in  June  will 

TIOHS       he  priceless,  and  the  only  reason  tliat  it  is  not  now  selling  higher  is 
hecause  the  rahl^est  kind  of  manipiilation  hp.s  artificially  depressed  the 
pricc:!.    That  statement  v^as  mad-^  Maxch  1?  hy  no  Ipss  an  authority  than 
Arthar  0-itten,  the  original  ouli  on  wheat,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  grain  mar^ 
kets.    When  wheat  was  at  $i -.25  a  hishel,  he  said  it  would  go  to  $2  a  hushel  and 
hacked  his  jadg.aent  hy  the  acc^jjuulation  of  a  treme-idous  lor^g  line.    To-day  he  is  out, 
despite  his  helief  that  the  commodity  is  going  to  sell  higt:.cr,  and  he  explains  it  hy 
a  story  of  far-reaching  cp'erations  hy  a  powerful  hear  cliqije,  snpervised  hy  a  master 
speculative  operator.     "'1  am  out  of  my  long  wheat,  <  Mr.  0-itten  declared  yesterday,  • 
»I  foresaw  that,  through  the  operations  of  a  strong  hear  pool,  Y;heat  was  going  ul- 
timately mach  lower,  and  1  have  heen  gradually  selling  my  holdings,    imd  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  cbreabens  investigation  of  manipulntive  operations  on  the 
Board  of  Trade,  I  say  he  is  justified,  hecause  I  think  the  pool  that  art.rf icially 
depressed  the  price  of  wheat  has  worked  a  crime  on  the  puhlic,  which  was  forced  out 
of  the  market  at  a  tfemendous  loss,  when  it  was  entirely  justified  in  ibs  expectation 
of  higher  prices  for  the  commodity  it  owned. »    Mr.  Cutten  referred  to  a  dispatch  from 
Washington,  which  quoted  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  as  saying  he  would  wire  to 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  stating  that  evidence  of  manipalatlon  existed,  and  re- 
quiring the  hoard  to  take  steps  to  stop  it.    This  inform-aoion  scared  seme  of  the 
shorts  yesterday,  as  threats  of  governmental  interference  always  does,  which  was  one 
of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  advance  in  wheat  to  $1,64  at  the  top  price  of  the  sessiOD. 
Mr.  Cutten  used  names  and  dates  in  his  recital  of  the  detailed  manipulative  operations 
which,  he  says,  have  unwarrantahly  hroken  the  price  of  wheat.    Ohviously,  he  desired^ 

that  these  details  he  not  used,  hecause  he  could  not  ahsolutely  prove  his  charge  

An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-day  says:  "Two  months ^ ago  "^^^^  ^ 
told  the  grain  hins  of  the  world  were  hare  of  wheat  and  a  wheat  f  amine ^  impended.  Tna^ 
was  the  explanation  given  for  the  sweeping  rise  of  grain  prices  that  finally  dragged 
flour  and  hread  prices  up  with  them.  The  world  was  on  the  eve  of  tightening  its  Del"G 
another  notch  and  the  wheat  pit  went  mad.  Overspeculation  put  w^e--.  at  $2  less  than^ 
a  month  ago,  and  latterly  this  $2  wheat  has  had  the  daylights  knocked  out  of^it  and  i^- 
now  zigzagging  up  and  down  the  hoard.  Now  we  are  hearing  the  world  has  all  the  whea~ 
it  needs,  that  Liverpool  is  choked  with  wheat  and  grain  is  pouring  intc^jlurope  from 

all  manner  of  unsuspected  places  Meanwhile,  it  is  just  as  well  that  Secrei:ary 

Jardine  has  ordered  that  inquiry  into  grain  fluctuations.  Thjs  will  take  some  of  the 
fever  and  fret  out  of  the  wheat  pit  and  help  restore  sanity  hefore  new  wheai;  hits  the 
market," 


ST. LOUIS  EX-  A  St.  Louis  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "To  curh  wide 

CHA^^G-E  CALLS  uations  in  the  grain  market,  the  hoard  of  directors  of  ^ the  St.Lcais  Mer^ 
IvIEETIlTG      chants »  Exchange  called  a  special  meeting  March.  13  to  dis.'niss  a  pr.-^posal 
that  would  limit  a  trader  in  wheat  futures  to  200.. 000  hashels  for  any  one 
option.     Such  a  restrictive  measure,  W.  K.  Woods,  pre-.taent,  saio,  would  _ 
be  a  revival  of  Government  regulation  in  effect  during  the  war<  .  .  .Mr .T?oods  saia  he  di^. 
not  think  the  Capper-Tincher  Law  was  heing  enforced.  Six  St. Louis  f lOir-nilLmg  con- 
cams  sent  a  telegram  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  March  IV  co ^ple^ra-ng  againsi 
the  turbulence  of  the  grain  market,  which,  they  said,  was ' seriously  interfering  witn 
legitimate  business.*" 
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British  Fruit  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  18  says:  "Ihe  British  are 

Cons-anrption  developing  the  fruit-eating  hahit,  and,  while  not  quite  up  to  the  'apple 
a  day'  standard,  the  average  individual  consumption  during  1924  was  85 
apples,  53  oranges,  12  lemons  and  a  quarter  of  a  grapefruit.     The  Fru.it 
Traders  Federation  asserts  that  these  fig^jires  reveal  a  remarkahle  tenden- 
cy toward  fiuitarian  health  principles ^oy  the  people  of  this  country,* 
who  it  says  spent  over  1 , 000,  OOC/ niure  on  fruit  in  1924.  th?.n  in  1923 J' 

Business  and  Richard  F.  Gran.t,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 

Agriculture  United  States,  in  an  article  entitled  "As  Business  Sees  Agriculture,"  in 

The  Country  Gentleman  for  March  21,  says:"  There  is  one  point  which  I 

"believe  manj"  have  overlooked  in  their  efforts  to  "bring  to  "bear  on  agri- 
culture the  "benefit  of  constractive  analysis,  and  that  is  that  history 
furnishes  many  parallels  of  similar  periods  of  economic  depression 
following  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  great  wars  and  the  beginning 
of  readjustment.     One  has  only  to  study  the  records  of  economic  condi- 
tions during  and  immediately  following  the  Napoleonic  and  the  American 
Civil  Wars  to  discover  that  conditions  viciously  parallel  with  these  were 
wrought  by  the  upheaval  of  the  ^orld  YJar.    A  curve  could  be  charted  to 
show  that  a  common  high  point  was  reached  by  wholesale  prices  during 
each  of  these  wars.    Then  has  followed  the  down,  grade  of  prices— defla- 
tion—with  ail  its  attendant  hardships,  and  finally  a  recovery  to  condi- 
tions of  near  parity  with  those  prior  to  the  wars.     So  it. was  inevitable 
that  agriculture  along  with  industry  sho^ald  experience  the  pains  of  de- 
flation after  the  close  of  the  World  War.    Another  point  which  often  is 
overlooked  is  iihat  American  agriculture  in  a  sen??o  is  in  the  throes  of 
adolescence.    We  are  such  a  young  ITation,  our  industries,  all  our  insti- 
tutions are  so  youngi    We  are  experiencing  growing  pains  which  will  be 
more  or  less  regular  until  we  have  reached  an  estace  of  full  groTfth  in 
our  national  life.     In  other  words,  agriculture  is  in  a  state  of  f liox. 
However,  these  conditions  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  applying  to 
agriculture,  now  and  in  the  future,  m.any  of  the  business  principles 
which  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  industry  from  more  than  one  dilemma  and 
which  as  time  goes  on  will  chart  for  it  an  even  safer  course.    As  a  bus- 
iness man  my  view  of  a£:riculture  is  that  it  needs  the  application  of 
more  business  principles  tha.n  any  other  single  industry  in  J^merica.  This 
by  reason  of  the  great  diversity  of  its  output  and  the  conditions  under 
which  this  is  produced.    ITot  in  the  least  do  I  agree  with  the  view  that 
the  problems  of  Am.erican  agriculture  no  longer  are.  those  of  production,  ^ 
but  are  confined  wholly  to  the  marketing  of  its  products.     If  this  should 
mean  that  our  farmers  have  learned  how  best  to  grow  things,  then  I  ?«^ill 
subscribe  to  it.      For  by  and  large  the  American  farmer  is  a  past  ma.ster 
in  the  fine  art  of  producing  quality  products.    But  I  do  not  think  the 
statement  as  commonly  expressed  means  this.     It  means  that  our  farmers 
have  solved  the  problem  of  how  mach  or  how  little  to  produce,  and  that 
certainly  is  one  thing  they  have  not  done.     If  we  study  the  figures  of 
acreages  planted  to  any  specific  crop  we  will  see  that,  as  a  rule,  these 
vary  in  direct  ratio  to  the  price  paid  for  that  crop  during^ the  previous 
year.... They  tell  us  this  is  one  of  the  unsolvable  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction problem.    Perhaps  it  is,  but  until  in  some  greater  degree^  it  has 
been  controlled  it  is  inevitable  that  agriculture  will  seesaw  with  pros- 
perity.    It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  probj.em  is  unsolvable.  Other 
industries  have  solved  it  to  a  degree,  at  least,  which  prevents  ru-inou.s 
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prices  as  a  result  of  blind  prodxiction  policies.    Business  has  solved  it 
"by  closest  study  of  irr.rlvets,  active  and  peter hial,  hy  estimates  of  proha 
"ble  production.,  by  estiniates  of  m-obabl?  dev-r.ud.     The  srjDe  sorts  of  sta- 
tistics which  have  served  business  so  ?Jbly  shcrJd  be  available  to  our 
agricultural  industry  and  can  be  made  available  if  the  foirmers  insist 
upon  their  collection  and  dissemination.    Bat  these  figures  won't ^do 
R.>ri cu.lt ure  auy  good  unt.".].  they  can  be  cleared  thrcugh  closely  knit  or- 
ganizp.tions  of  producers ....  ,Qn+il  agriculture  f.ecures  for  itself  a 
'  broader  and  .nore  cohesive  organization  which,  will  voice  its  case  w.aen 
there  is  need  for  it,  the  industry  noay  eiopect  to  remain  the  target  for 
the  shafts  of  visionaries  and  to  be  exploited  for  the  >e.Dcrfit  of  self- 
seekers 

J'arm  Business  '        The  Agricultural  Review  for  March  says:  "7or  years  a  certain 

school  of  political  e-.-cnonrists  with  cigric-ul  cural  prefcrer.cas  have  been 
proclaiming  icudjy  that  the  farri'  is  nolhir.g  more  or  less  than  a  factory, 
and  that  when  farmers  learn  to  conduct  -clieir  frrms  on  a  factory  basis 
they  noy  o::^pect  to  L:ucceed>    The  thenry  is  utterly  unsci^id^     The  farm 
is  rio-c  a  fader:/-.     It  has  Done  of  the  attribur.eG  of  a  fd.ctory.  There 
can  bo  no  fair  comparison  between  the  two,  and  any  effort  to  model  farm 
operations  after  factory  methods  is  sure  to  resul.r.  in  failure,  no  matte; 
how  succespful  those  n-ethods  JXis:/  be  in  the  factory.    A  factory  is  a  pla; 
where  raw  materials  already  existing  are  made  into  articles  of  commerce. 
It  empjoys  mechanical,  chemical  and  other  processes  in  its  operations. 
The  time  reoj.ired  itr  com'r)letlns  era  article  depends  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  organization  and  e..n:.ipment .     It  can-  definitely  controller  limit 
its  purchases  of  raw  imterial,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  oiitp^o.- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  best  managem.ent,  equipment  and  wcik:  ng  oi^^ 
ganication  on  a  farm  can  bring  about  nothing  more  than  the  proper  condi- 
tions under  which  Nature  may  produce  to  the  best  advantage.    The  actnoal 
production  of  the  farm  is  entirely  beyond  t?ie  control  of  the  farmer. 
ITature  tallies  her  time.    The  seasons  can  not  be  hurried.    The  factory  con- 
tains machines  whijb  automatically  produce  xhe  same  article  as  j.ong  as 
they  can  be  kepb  going.    Their  product  is  the  result  of  ^the  application 
of  exact  scientific  operations.    But  no  cultivated  field  is  capable  of 
proGucing  year  after  year  of  the  same  article  or  commodity,  ^ilature^ de- 
mands a  cha.c;^.     Successful  factory  operation  calls  for  specialisation. 
Successful  farm  operation  calls  for  diversification  and  rotation. 

Fertilizer  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  harch  7  says:        ^  ^ 

Prices       "Fertilizer  prices  are  being  maintained  in  the  South.    This  is  repor-ceo. 

to  us  by  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  is^coniirme 
by  the  demand  in  Congress  for  another  'investigation^  of  the  incustry. 
The  reported  increase  of  $5  to  $6  per  ton  over  last  year's  prices  is 
misleading.    The  nominal  prices  last  year  were  nearly  or  quite  as  nigh 
as  the  price  this  year.    As  the  season  advanced  last  year,  prices  were 
cut  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  and  it  is  possible  that  seme  sales  were 
made  as  low  as  the  figures  now  quoted  at  Wasnington.    But  tli?se  were  no. 
representative  prices,  and  most  of  the  companies  that  accepted  tnem  hav^ 
since  been  taken  over  by  their  creditors— or  the  sheriff.    Hone  o^  the 
companies  will  suffer  from  an  investigation  of  current  selling  prices . 
No  merchant  is  required,  either  by  law  or  by  ethics,  to  sell  his  gcods 
for  less  than  their  cost,  but  this  is  what  many  fertili^^.or  manuiacrurers 
did  last  year.    This  yearns  prices  return  only  a  m.oderate  proiit  to  the 
seller*" 
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Porestry  in  A  Toronto  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  18  states  that  the  fores- 

Canada        try  "branch  of  the  Ontario  Crovernnent  has  prepared  for  the  distribution 
this  year  of  6,500.000  trees  in  the  Province,    The  n-jr:: er  is  more  than 
double  the  n-omber  of  trees  districuted  and  planted  in  1924.  some  "by  in- 
dividuals and  the  rest  hy  the  C-overnment .    The  stock  of  plantings  in- 
cludes all  the  well  kno^m  hard  and  soft  varieties  of  trees,  and  they  are 
to  "be  given  a^vay  in  sufficient  cniantities  to  permit  a  cover  up  to  tvro 
acres  for  each  applicant,  plus  500  trees  for  windoreak  purposes, 

Freight  Rates  I^eight  rates  had  no  hearing  on  f luct-^ations  in  V7heat  prices  in 

and  Yiheat      the  last  eigliteen  months,  the  Bureau  of  Rail^vay  Economics  asserted  March 
Fliictua-       18    on  the  basis  of  a  study  just  completed.    The  study  covered  the  pricec 
tions         paid  for  Tvheat  from  August,  1923,  to  January,  1925,  at  144  points  of 

origin  in  21  States,    Three  important  conclusions  set  forth  by  the  bureau 
were  that  farm  prices  of  wheat  fluctuated  througho\it  the  entire  period, 
the  general  trend  being  consistently  upward;  that  the  freight  rates  on 
wheat  were  practically  stationary  throughout  the  same  period,  and  tha-,t 
other  economic  factors  than  freight  rates  were  responsible  for  the 
fluctuations.     (Press,  Mar.  18.) 

Goat  Milk  in  An  announcement  from  Vancouver  states  that  the  goat  industry  of  thi 

British         district  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  British  Col^anioia  Goat  Breeders < 
Columbia       Association  is  plg.nning  to  place  the  ma.rketing  of  goat  milk  on  a  cooperat- 
ive basis  because  of  the  increasing  demand.   (Press,  Mar.  18.) 

Grain  Situa-             Glenn  Griswold,  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  Philajielphia  Ledger, 
tion  Affect-in  the  March  18  issue  says:  ''This  grain  market  is  something  to  worry 
ing  Chicago  about.     It  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  passing  phase  of  ^market  hysteria 
or  manipulation  comparable  to  some  unusual  development  in  coffee  or  ^ 
heneouen..   In  Chicago  it  is  beginning  to  get  under  the  skin,    vt^ien  May 
wheat  breaks  14  cents  on  one  day;  two  days  later  adds  11  1/2  cents  to  the 
decline;  when  the  option  loses  55  cents  in  less  than  three  months,  the^ 
whole  world  is  interested,  and  just  now  the  whole  world  is  confused,  m 
Chicago  they  are  selling  gilt-edge  stocks,  even  bonds,  because^  they  are 
doing  business  too  close  to  the  grain  graveyard  for  peace  of  mind,  and, 
perhaps,  because  additional  margins  were  required.    The  oldest  trader  on 
the  exchange  has  no  recollection  of  a  situation  that  is  comparable  to 
this.     In  recent  days,  when  the  break  has  been  so  severe^  there  nas  been 
absolutely  no  news  that  should  have  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
market  " 

Packers'  Case  An  editorial  in  The  Jo-'ornal  of  Commerce  for  March  18  says:  "Tne 

Sunreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  refused  to  vacate  the 
packers ^  consent  decree,  although  it  is  not  yet  decided  wnetner  the  de- 
cree may  not  be  m.odified  in  the  interest  of  the  California  Cooperative  . 
Canneries,  the  com-oany  which  originally  appealed  for  its  modification  or 
nullification.    Anon g"  the  real  questions  at  issu.e  are  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Would  the  packers  facilitate  the  distribution  at  lower  prices  o± 
the  foodstuffs  which  they  are  now  enjoined  from  hardling  if  the  coiirent 
decree  were  abrogated?    2.    Are  the  interests  of  consvjnors  best  protected 
by  eliminating  the  packers  as  competitors  of  the  wholesale  grocers?  .5. 
Can  the  latter  be  safeguarded  against  alleged  unfair  competition  in  no 
way  except  by  destroying  that  competition?    4.  Are  the  packers  likely^ to 
give  cheaper,  better  or  more  efficient  service  to  the  pibiic  if  aiyes.ed 
of  their  stockyards  and  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  utilize  their 
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storage  fa.cilities  "by  handling  other  than  meat  products?  The  aTDOve  qaes- 
tions  merely  serve  to  illustra.te  those  issues  involved  in  the  consent  de- 
cree which  are  of  pr5.mary  importance  to  the  general  puhlic." 

Swift's  Claim  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  18  states  that  the  claim 

Denied  by     of  Swift  &  Co.  against  the  British  Board  of  Trade  for  additional  payment 
Britain       of  $3,000,000  over  the  $10,000,000  the  company  received  for  bacon,  ham 
and  lard  requisitioned  in  1919  by  the  Ministry  of  5'ood  was  dismissed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  March  17.    The  company »s  contention  v/as  that  it  was 
entitled  to  the  cost  cf  production  of  goods  with  a  reasonable  profit, 
while  the  Board  of  Trade  held  that  the  arbitrator  could  not  award  compen- 
sation greater  than  the  maximum  prices  fixed  for  goods  in  question  by  the 
price  control  body  then  in  force  in  England- 

Tobacco  in  Efforts  to  revive  tobacco  culture  in  the  Okanagan  district  of 

British       British  Colurbia,  Icng  noted  for  its  fruits,  have  been  announced  by  the 

Columbia       Board  of  Trade  of  Kelowna,  chief  shipping  point  of  the  district,  with  the 
statement  that  C.  M.  Slagg,  chief  of  the  tobacco  division  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  visit  the  district  soon.    During  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  was  stated  that  pre- 
vious failures  were  due  not  to  the  difficulty  of  growing  tobacco  or  to 
lack  of  q'j.ality,  but  because  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  industry^was 
overemphasized,  with  the  result  that  a  large  sum  of  money  is  lost  in  an 
effort  to  compete  with  brands  of  cigars  long  establishea  in  the  Dominion. 
(Press,  Mar.  18.) 

Wheat  Market  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  17  says:  "An  analysis  of 

the  world  wheat  market  by  a  British  expert,  made  public  March  IG,  would 
indicate  that  the  co-uTse  of  prices  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months 
is  likely  to  depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  the  E-aropean  continent 
resumes  buying  on -a  heavy  scale,  •  The  immediate  trend  of  pr-ices  probably 
will  be  to  lower  levels,  in  the  opinion  of  the  expert,  mainly  because  of 
the  large  shipments  of  grain  now  known  to  be  on  the  way  to  Europe.'' 

mieat  Prices  A  Melbourne  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  18  states  that 

in  Australia    Australians  1924-«25  wheat  yield  is  officially  estimated  at  more  than 

160,000,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  36,000,000  as  compared  with  the  yield 
of  1923-23:.    Farmers  are  receiving  the  highest  prices  they  have  got  for 
their  wheat  since  the  ^orld  War* 

Wood  Exports  A  slight  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  of  wood  and  wooden  produc^t 

from  the  United  States  was  reported  March  8  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
which  declared  that  the  value  of  such  shipments  in  1924  amounted  to 
$142,849,220,  while  in  1923  the  values  totaled  about  $3,000,000  greater. 
The  decrease  was  attributed  to  the  lower  price  level  in  1934  rather  than 
a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  material  shipped.    The  United  States  is 
also  imDorter  of  woods  on  a  large  scale.    Imports;  for  1924  were  valued  at 
$112,094,782,  which  was  $9,000,000  less  than  the  1923  total.     In  quantity, 
the  bulk  of  Americcn  exports  consisted  of  the  materials  usually  listed  as 
•'soft  woods,"  such  as  the  Pacific  Coast  fir  and  spruce  and  the  So-\ithern 
pine.     (Press,  Mar.  9.) 


Section  3 
MRKET  QUOTA.TIOITS 

Farm  Products  Mar  •IS?,    ITorthern  stock  held  steady  in  city  markets  "but  eastern 

potatoes  T7eakened  slightly,    ITe^  York  Baldwin  apples  fairly  steady  at 
$6«50  to  $3.75  per  box  in  the  Middle  West;  $3,65'  to  $2.75  f.o,"b*  Floridr 
pointed  tj-pe  sxeady  to  firm  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  1  l/2  bushel  hamper,  top 
of  $1.85  in  Pittsburgh,    l^sw  York  yellow  onions  mostl^j-  $2.75  to  $3.00 
sacked  per  100  r.ounds.    Ilorilda  celery  about  25  to  50^  lower  closing  at 
$2.75  to  $3o50  per  10-inch  croxe  in  leading  markets;  $2  f.o.b.  Sanford. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14o60  for  the  top  and  $14.10  for 
the  b-Lilk.    Medium  and  good  boef  steers  $8.55  to  $11.10;  butcher  cows  an;' 
heifers  $4.25  to  $10«75;  feeder  steers  $6,25  to  $8.85;  light  and  medipjn 
weight  veal  calves  $9  to  $12;  fat  lambs  $14,50  to  $16.50;  feeding  lambs 
$15  to  $15.75;  yearlings  $11„75  to  $14.25  and  fa.t  ewes  $6.25  to ^$9,75, 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  biitter:    I^ew  York  48  l/2p;  Philadelphi 
49  1/2^;  Boston  43  l/2/S;  Chicago  49p. 

Grain  prices  gaoted  March  18:    iJo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.54  1/2  to  $lo81  1/2.    Hoo4  red  winter  Chicago  ^1-58.    ITo,3  red  wintev 
St.  Louis  $1.72,    iTo.2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.55  to  $1.62.    Ko.2  bare 
-    winter  St,  Louis  $1.60  to  $1.61;  Kansas  City  $1,52  to  $1.71.    No. 5  mixec 
com  Chicago  $1.11;  Minneapolis  $lo01  to  $1.03;  No. 2  mixed  com  Kansas 
City  $1»C7  1/2  to  $1.03  1/2;  I^o,2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  $1-11  to 
$1,13.    ITo,3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1,12  i/2  to  $1.13;  Minneapolis  $1.06 
to  SI, 09;  St«  Louis  $1.11  to  $1.12.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City 
$lo08  1/2  to  $lolO.    No. 3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.12  to  $1^12  1/2;  St, 
Lou.is  $1.11  to  $1,12.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45  3/4  to  46  3/46; 
Minneapolis  40  1/4  to  40  3/4^;  St.  Louis  46  3/4  to  47;^;  Kansas  City 
43  1/2'  to  44  1/2*. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  16  points, 
closing  at  25.59^  per  lb.  New  York  March  future  contracts  up  7  points, 
closing  at  25.324-  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.). 

■ 

Ind-astrials  and       Average  closing  price         Mar.  18,  Mar.  17,  Mar.  18,  1924 

Railroads  20  Industrials  113. 2b  118^53  96,69 

20  P.P..  stocks  96.46  96.96  81.00 


(lii/all  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  19.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  p-ess  on  matters  affecting  agriewkure.  particularly  in  ils  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  diBapproval.  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  
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BUSILTESS  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "In  the  face  of  the  recent  sharp 

OUTLOOK       drop  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  shrinking  of  stock  market  values. 

Secretaries  Mellon  and  Hoover  March  19  made  optimistic  declarations  re- 
garding ousiness  conditions,  eiqoressing  the  "belief  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  serious  concern.     In  "both  the  grain  and  stock  markets,  it  was  held,  the 
losses  T/ere  suffered  largely  by  sx^eculators  and  did  not  prove  a  Y/eai^ening  of  the  in- 
dustrial progress.     Secretary  Mellon  expressed  the  view  that  the  general  structure 
of  mi^siness  was  sound  and  the  outlook  promising  for  a  continuance  of  substantial 
prosperity/.    He  referred  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  difficulties  in 
?7hirh  the  St.  Paul  Sailroa.d  has  become  involved  as  happenings  v/hich  might  tend  to 
bring  about  a  pause,  but  as  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  threaten  a  serious  setback. 
In  connection  with  the  drop  on  the  grain  ejxhanges.  Secretary  Mellon  \inderstands  thai 
most  of  the  wheat  crop  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmers  when  the  prices  fell  and 
that,  therefore,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  districts  has  not  been 
seriously  lessened.    The  coal  industry,  in  his  opinion,  is  in  the  most  favorable  con- 
dillon  due  to  excessive  competition.    Some  of  the  coal  mines  are  said  to  be  operatin^r 
at  a  less.     In  general,  however,  Secretary  Mellon  feels  that  the  conditions  are  sat- 
isfactory and  that  the  outlook  is  distinctly  encouraging, 

^'Secretary  Hoover  also  took  the  position  that  the  slump  in  stock  market  valuer, 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  St.  Paul  receivership  can  not  properly  be 
taJren  as  signs  of  an  approaching  business  depression.    He  pointed  out  that  employment 
wa^  increasing  rather  than  decreasing,  and  that  this  is  the  safest  criterion  in  any 
cnuntiy  of  business  conditions.    Not  only  does  he  not  erqDect  any  general  depression 
in  the  business  situation,  but  also  fe^els  that  economic  developments  abroad  are  re- 
assuring.   Discussing  the  wheat  situation.  Secretary  Hoover  sa^id  that  the  speculator 
and  not  the  farmer  would  be  the  chief  loser,  as  about  85  per  cent  of  spot  wheat  had 
left  the  farms  and  had  been  sold  before  speculation  became  pronounced.    Tlie  spectac- 
ular rise  to  more  than  $2  a  bu^^^hel  and  the  declines  in  the  last  few  days  were  held  to 
be  operations  i-ivolvingj  chiefly,  the  speculators. 

'■Secretary  Jsrdire  of  the  Agrioulti^Tal  Department  is  going  ahesd  with  his  plar 
to  investigate  the  speculative  activities  in  the  grain  exchanges. . .Following  up  this 
notice,  the  Secretary  yesterday  isnued  inr/urcictions  to  field  agents  that  the  books 
and  trading  records  of  all  grain  excnanges  in  the  country  and  the  records  of  several 
large  brclcers  be  exajrined.    The  orders  went  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  ana 
other  points.     The  examiiaa.ticn  will  cover  trading  accounts  since  the  price  decline 
began  a  few  days  ago.          is  believed  that  the  records  will  show  whether  buying  and 
selling  were  the  resuJt  of  any  abuse  cf  trading  privileges  " 


HE0L.A>MTION  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  20  states  that 

JALT;         Dr.  Kv^ort  T^crk,  Secretary  of  the' Interior,  told  a  group  of  railroad  men 
SETII.-kKG      at  Chicago  March  I'j  that  eighteen  thousand  settlers  on  Government  reclamr- 
Iton  -orcjects  will  be  needed  shortly.    He  -^jrged  transportation  represent- 
atives to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  obtaining  them. 
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Section  2 

Baking  Census  Referring  to  the  census  /on  ^a^filig  recently  given  out  "by  the 

Department  of  Comii.erce,  an  editorial  in  The  Millers  Review  and  Dixie 
Miller  for  March  says:  "vrnether  or  not  the  census  figures  are  accui-ate 
we  can  not  say.    This  rauch,  however,  we  can  say  and  that  is  that  the 
"bakery  interests  early  seized  upon  the  value  of  puhlicity  and  have  left 
no  stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  play  up  their  products  while  the 
heme  "baker  has  heen  satisfied  to  go  her  way  in  peace-- and  to  continue 
turning  out  home-haked  products.     It  has  "been  a  case  of  a  team  interest- 
ed, well  organized,  unified,  plentifully  supplied  with  finances,  pitted 
against  a  team  composed  of  the  millers  v/ho  were  not  unified  in  what 
little  attempts  they  were  making  to  keep  the  fires  of  home-haked  producte 
"burning  and  the  housewives, who,  aside  from  "being  the  stormy  petrels  of 
the  controversy,  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the  whole  proceedings.  It 
would  have  taken  no  particularly  gifted  soothsayer  to  predict  what  the 
puhlic  in  general  thought  about  the  relative  percentages  of  "bakery  pro- 
ducts consumed  and  home-"baked  products  consumed." 

Britain^  s  New  The  British  Minister  of  Health,  exercising  poxvers  conferred  upon 

Food  Bule     him  "by  various  existing  acts  of  Parliament,  has  issued  a  code  of  regula- 
tions, the  effect  of  vrhich  is  to  abolish  at  one  stroke  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives in  foodstuffs.    With  the  exceptions  of  benzoic  acid  cind  sul- 
phur dioxide,  every  form  of  "food  doctoring"  will  he  rendered  illegal 
when  these  rales  come  into  force.    What  effect  these  regulations  will 
have  on  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  from  other  countries  remains  to  "be 
seen.    The  medical  correspondent  of  The  London  Times  says  that  in 
future  Great  Britain's  foodstuffs  will  contain  no  germ  killers  "and 
therefore  will  he  liable  to  go  bad  very  rapidly  if  handled  in  a  careless 
fashion."    So  sweeping  a  change  in  dietetic  arrangments  has  perhaps 
never  before  been  made,  he  says.    It  is  a  change  which  must  affect  pro- 
foundly every  shopkeeper,  every  "restaurateur,"  and  every  householder  in 
the  land.    "Jor,  all  the  present  moment,  most  of  us  take  several  grains 
of  that  commonest  of  all  *  preservatives  ,'2  boric  acid,  every  day,"  con- 
tinues the  physician.    "We  have  done  this  during  many  years.    What  is 
more,  our  whole  attitude  to  the  food  preservation  problem  has  been  a 
'boric  acid  attitude.'"  (Press,  Jto.  19.) 

Butter  Market-         An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  March  5  says:  "Iv^Iuch 
ing  is  being  said  and  written  these  days  about  the  lack  of  efficiency  and 

order  in  the  imrketing  of  farm^  products.    The  spread  betv/een  what  the 
consumer  pays  and  what  the  producer  receives  lias  been  magnified  into  the 
biggest  obstacle  tha.t  confronts  the  agricultural  industry.    ?rnile  m.ost 
of  this  may  be  true^  there  are  som.e  striking  exceptions  to  the  general 
charge  of  lack  of  efficiency  and  orderliness  in  getting  the  things  the 
farmer  produces  into  the  hands  of  the  consiimer,  or  at  least  into  the 
hands  of  the  retail  distributor.    Butter  is  one  of  them.    The  farmer  who 
milks  the  cows  gets  close  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  price  the  retailer 
pays  for  his  butter  and  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  what  the  consm.'^ 
er  pays,  notwithstanding  that  a  thousand  miles  of  distance  may  intervene 
between  the  two. ,...." 

Cotton  Growing         A  Manchester  (England)  dispatch  to  the  Mianuf acturers  Record  of 
in  Africa      March  19  says:  "At  the  meeting  of  the  administrative  council  of  the 

Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation,  held  in  London  recently,  a  report  was 
presented  on  the  work  that  has  been  initiated  or  carried  out  since  the 
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lejst  meeting  held  in  December,  and  the  committee  reported  that  definite 
progress  had  been  made  in  several  of  the  countries  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  v/orking.  . .  .  The  re^^ort  states  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
area  planted  under  cotton  in  Southern  Hhodesia  has  increased  from.  3,000 
acres  last  season  to  62,000  acres  this  season,  the  yield  may  "be  less  as 
compared  with  that  which  will  be  obtained  when  the  growers  are  more 
familiar  with  the  crop.    Some  farmers  have  very  little  knowledge  at 
present  of  cotton,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  only  secured  relative- 
ly poor  germination  owing  to  errors  in  planting  It  is  reported  that 

the  growing  of  cotton  for  export  has  been  revived  in  Sierra  Leone  after 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  and  although  it  is  not  expected  that  this 
season's  crop  will  be  large,  it  is  hoped  that  further  progress  will 
be  made  next  season." 

Cotton  Situa-  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  March  17  says:  "The  review  of  the 

tion         cotton  situation  presented  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  we  publish  on  our  agricultural  page  to-day,  is  one  of  great  en- 
couragement to  all  concern-ed  in  the  South 's  great  industry,  whether  as 
growers,  merchants,  manufacturers  or  shippers.    The  boll  weevil,  a  great 
menace  when  it  first  began  to  spread  in  the  fleecy  fields  of  this  sec- 
tion, has  not  ruined  nor  nearly  ruined  the  cotton  industry,    ^ile  it 
brought  production  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed  for  some  years,  yet  there 
has  been  a  rebound  in  some  States  and  counties  to  even  greater  yields 

than  in  the  years  before  the  advent  of  the' we  evil  The  bugaboo  of 

attempts  of  other  nations  to  extend  cotton  culture  within  their  own 
territory  or  that  of  dependencies  in  order  that  they  may  becom.e  inde- 
pendent of  the  southern  United  States  for  supplies  for  their^mills  is 
shown  to  be  insubstantial.     The  Am.erican  fiber  is  what  the  mills  of  the 
world  demand  dnd  must  have.    All  others  liave  objections  not  easily  over- 
come.   Besides,  the  growers  of  those  countries  have  insect  pests  of 
their  own  as  injurious  to  the  crop  as  the  boll  weevil,  or  more  so,  and 
some  of  these  lands  are  steadily  decreasing  in  acre-yield,  despite  sub- 
sidies and  other  encoura^gements 

Cuban  Agri-              P.  E.  Eichler,  St.  Louis  manager  of  Modern  Miller,  has  recently 
culture        returned  from  a  trip  to  Oaba  and  outlines  conditions  in  the  Island^  in 
the  issue  for  March  14  as  follows;  "An  underlying  good  indication  in 
Cuba  is  the  heavy  purchase  of  agricultural  implements.     Cuba  is  develop- 
ing.    It  is  developing  its  agricultural  wealth  and  increasing  in  popula- 
tion Cuba  may  have  its  disturbances,  buit  it  is  growing  in  wealth, 

improving  in  agt'i.culture  and  standards  of  living,  and  it  has  a  prograra 
of  good  roads,  which  meets  with  usual  opposition,  but  which  will^eventu- 
ally  be  carried  out.    The  sugar  crop,  what  is  it?    TFell.  it  is  likely^to 
be  a  good  big  crop  that  will  enrich  the  island.    B^at  as  to  the  size  Ox 
the  crop  it  does  not  come  from  disinterested  sources.    ?/hen  crop  esti- 
mates are  put  out,  it  is  usually  with  a  view  to  getting  a  good^price  for 
sugar;  or  when  the  central  markets  are  buying  we  are  apt  to  get  exag-^ 
gera-oed  estimdBs  of  production.    Statistics  expand  or  contract  according 

to  the  market  influence  desired  Prom  some  sources  the  sugar  situation 

can  be  fairly  well  analyzed.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  made 
a  low  estimate  of  ^Drcduction.    Flsntation  work  has  not  been  favorable^ 
Oibsn  flour  trade  is  growing  more  rapidly  in  per  capita  consumption^  than 
in  any  o-^""  the  Latin  countries.    At  the  present  time  Canada  is  pressing 
for  business  and  has  its  craota  of  salesmen  in  Cuba.    This  is  more  wixh 
the  desi^  of  future  trade  than  immediate  business.     Cuba  is  always  an 
interesting  flour  market  and  one  which  deserves  the  nicest  consideration 
from  millers." 
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Farmer  Students       An  editorial  in  Commercial  7/est  for  March  14  says:  "Economists 
know  that  there  is  no  permanent  success  in  "business  of  any  kind  unless 
there  "be  system.     The  merchant  v/ho  starts  in  business  without  means  of 
keeping  account  of  his  transactions  is  likely  soon  to  he  in  the  hanlc- 
ruptcy  courts.    Yet  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  farmers  have  failed  to 
realize  the  importance  of  simple  accounting  in  their  "business  of  farming. 
Agriculture  should  be  on  the  same  business  "basis  as  the  "bank,  the  factory 
or  the  hardware  store.    Thanics  to  the  income  ta>:  laws,  the  farmer  is 
changing  his  methods,  and  in  order  to  keep  straight  with  his  Uncle  Samuel 
must  make  an  accounting.    Thus  it  is  necessary  that  he  keep  "books.    He  is 
finding  that  he  is  gathering  some  useful  knov/ledge  which  in  the  past  he 
considered  a  non-essential  in  his  agronomic  affairs.    He  finds  that  he  is 
fully  as  mach  interested  in  costs  and  profits  as  is  the  "banlcer,  the 
grocer  or  the  butcher.    As  the  farmer  becomes  interested  in.  the  simple 
ways  of  keeping  acco-ants,  he  discovers  that  there  are  many  important  and 
interesting  phases  of  farm  accounting,  and  he  sees  where  in  the  past  he 
lost  much  through  his  lack  of  system.    Just  now  there  are  thousands  of 
farmer  students  throughout  the  United  States.    Last  year  at  the  annual 
^   meeting  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  an  impetus  was  given  farm 
accounting  by  the  inauguration  of  a  plan  to  carry  on  the  work  through  the 
various  State  bankers'  associations.    The  idea  was  not  concreived  free 
from  mercenary  motives.     In  fact  it  is  m.ighty  important  to  the  bankers 
that  farmers  be  efficient  in  their  work.    It  is  important  that  the  dairy- 
man knows  how  much  it  costs  him  to  produce  milk.    He  should  also  know 
the  individual  cattle  that  are  not  profitable.    He  can  not  know  this  un- 
less he  keeps  Hab^  on  his  herd.    The  grain-grower  should  know  how  much 
it  costs  to  grow  an  acre  of  wheat,  corn,  rye  or  other  crop.    He  can  not 
know  how  much  is  profit,  or  what  is  his  loss  unless  he  'keeps  books.'  The 
work  of  the  banlcers'  associations  is  sure  to  prove  profitable  to  both  the 
bari^ers  and  the  farmers.    Let  the  good  work  proceed.    Every  banlcer  in  an 
.  agricultural  community  should  be  a  committee  of  one  to  encourage  the 
f aimers  to  become  members  of  the  biggest  student  body  which  has  been 
created  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  agricultu.ral  committee  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association.'' 

Gland  Tests  on        A  dispatch  from  Home  to  the  press  of  March  19  states  that  Voronoff 
Sheep  in       experiments  have  been  started  at  the  zoological  gardens  at  Rome.  Doctor 
Italy         Giacomo,  of  Naples,  and  other  e:rperts  are  grafting  glands  on  sheep.  Ob- 
servations will  be  made  first  to  mark  the  effect  on  wool  production,  and 
later  extended  to  the  larger  sp©cies  of  stock  which  commonly  produce 
hides,  for  the  benefit  of  the  leather  industry* 

Poultry  Ero-  The  press  of  March  19  states  that  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 

bargo         March  18  lifted  the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  live  poultry  into  Hew^York 
City  from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  but  decided  to  maintain  the 
present  restrictions  against  birds  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
Richard  P.  7alsh,  chief  of  the  division  of  special  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  -said  this  action  was  based  upon  reports  concerning  the 
disease  received  from  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Price  Stability       An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Parmer  for  March  14  says:  '-Recent^sen- 
sationai  fluctuations  in  wheat  and  hog  prices  demonstrate  the  need  of  the 
farmer  for  stable  prices.    An  increase  of  $2  a  hundred  in  the  price  of 
hogs  in  a  week  is  an  interesting  thing  to  watch,  but  it  doesn't  help  the 
farmer  who  sold  his  hogs  in  January,    neither  does  $2  T-lieat  pay  the  cdebts 
of  the  great  bulk  of  wheat  growers  who  sold  for  a  dollar  at  harvest  time. 
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rnese  ^TiioxTuctua'cions  in  prices  rnau£S  is.rming  tne  most  iis-zaraous  oi  oc- 
cupations.   Tliey  should  not  continue,     we  ought  to  "be  wise  enough  to 
study  the  causes  of  fluctuating  markets  and  apply,  the  necessary  remedies 
"weather  and  pests  put  enough  hazard  into  agriculture,  without  having 
yearly  fluctuations  of  100  per  cent  or  more  in  the  price  of  farm  i3roducfe 
and  weekly  and  daily  fluctuations  chat  are  proportionately  m^ach  worse. 
Th^:s  is  the  real  prohlem  of  agriculture.     It  is  difficult  of  solution, 
hut  not  impossiole.    Vfnen  our  farm  organizations  get  to  work  effectively 
on  this  prooler.  we  will  make  some  progress/' 

Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  American  Forests  and  Forest  Life  for  March  says: 

Agriculture  "As  this  issue  of  American  Forests  and  Forest  Life  goes  to  press  there 
comes  to  our  attention  an  article  entitled  ^Has  Oar  Forest  Service  Gone 
Daf f y?  <  puhlished  in  the  Outlook  under  date  of  Fehruary  11.     The  arti- 
cle is  signed  "by  William  C.  G-regg,  an  officer  in  several  conservation 
associations,  a  member  of  the  committee  recently  appointed  "by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  select  a  National  Park  site  in  the  southern 
Appalachians,  and,  according  to  the  records  of  the  post  Office  Depart- 
ment, one  of  the  owners  of  the  Oat  look.    Ivlr.  G-regg,  we  are  told  "by  the 
Outlook,  is  ^a  great  defender  of  the  National  Parks.*    His  article  is 
an  insidious  attack  upon  the  work  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
launched  in  langaage  which  questions,  ty  implication  at  least ,  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  men  from  ranger  to  Chief  Forester.     In  choosing  his  meth- 
od of  attack,  the  author  has  resorted  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Forester,  apparently  secluding  himself  with  that  document  and  working 
himself  into  an  uncomf orta"ble  and  irresponsi"ble  passion  over  the  dis- 
covery thcat  ten  million  Americans  annually  are  using  their  own  National 

Forests  for  recreation  Mr.  G-regg 's  article  is  lacking  in  su'bstance, 

conviction,  and  fair  handling.    To  those  familiar  even  in  a  sma.ll 
measure  with  the  worl£  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  article,  we  think,  will 
"be  readily  identified  as  dealing  not  in  straiglixf orward  facts,  "but  in 
malicious  contortions  "by  inference  and  implication,  of  the  re-Dort  of 
the  Chief  Forester.    By  this  class  of  informed  readers  it  will  not  he 
taken  seriously.    But,  viewed  from  te  standpoint  of  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  forest  work  of  our  Covernment,  the  article  assumes  a  more 
serious  aspect  "by  its  tendency,  --anjustif iaoly ,  to  shake  puhlic  confidence 
in  the  Forest  Service  and  in  our  National  G-overnment  in  general.  It 
requires  no  unusual  cleverness  for  an  individual  to  take  almost  any 
annaal  report  issued  by  a  "bureau  of  a  department  and  deli"berately  to 
draw  conclusions  impugning  the  motives  and  questioning  the  integrity  of 
those  in  responsioility .     If  the  press  of  the  Nation  is  to  lend  its 
offices  to  this  class  of  reading  matter,  it  is  indeed  the  dawn  of  a 
serious  era  for  our  system  of  Governirient .    That  the  Outlook,  which  in 
the  past  h^s  always  heen  deserving  of  public  confidence  and  has  always 
stood  for  the  Roosevelt  principles  of  conservation,  should  open  its 
pages  to  an  article  so  eminently  unfair  and  mAsleading  is  diff icolt  to 
understand.     That  the  editors,  with  editorial  prominence,  should  hold 
up  Mr.  G-regg  to  the  pu'blic  as  one  of  the  few  especially  qaalified  to 
speak  upon  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  should  declare  his  unr- 
supported  ipjferences  ^a  call  to  the  American  people,^  is  equally  hard  to 
understand.     Throughout  the  article,  Mr.  G-regg  displays,  in  our  judgment, 
either  an  illuminating  ignorance  of  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  legal  allotment  of  its  funds,  or  he  h^s  delToerately  withheld  that 
knowledge.    Both  he  and  the  editors  of  the  Oatlook  must  know  that  the 
work  of  our  Federal  bureaus  is  at  all  tim.es  open  to  public  inspection. 
The  first  principle  of  fairness,  we  think,  demanded  a  prior  investiga- 
tion before  publication  of  such  absurd  ir^ferences  as  the  article  con- 
tains.   As  a  destriactive  contribution  to  the  effort  now  being  made  to 
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T7ork:  out  our  mtional  coiisei'^'-ation  principles  in  a  ci^lm,  friendly,  and 
mutually  helpful  spirit,  the  article  is  especially  unfortunate .  Coming 
at  a  time  rhOxi  progress  is  heing  msde  to  bring  together  the  different 
conserva.tion  elements,  and  to  co-ordinate  them  in  a  "broad  balanced  pro- 
gram of  conservation  based  upon  an  orderly  determination  of  the  highest 
U-ses  cf  our  natural  resources,  articles  of  the  G-regg  stamp  merely  inject 
discord  and  bitterness  and  thereby  undermine  the  mtual  corifidence  of 
those  endeavoring  to  develop  our  Federal  land  policies  for  the  best  good 
of  the  Nation.    The  common  judgment  of  well-balanced  minds  r/ill,  ve  thinls 
support  the  assertion  that  the  problem  is  one  which  demands  dispassionate 
thinlcjng  and  constructive  cooperation,  and  not  a  campai"gn  of  ms..licious 
implications." 

Section  4 

"MBKET  qUOTATIOi:;S 

Parm  Products  Mar.  IS:    Florida  Spa^ilding  Rose  $11  to  $13  per  barrel  in  leading 

marl^ets.    NeT7  York  sacked  Round  TThites  $1  to  $1,35  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  mostly  around  85/^  f.o.b.  Rochester-    northern  Round 
V/hites  $1  to  $1,05  on  the  Chicago  cariot  m^.rket;  78  to  90^  f.o.b.  Hew 
York  Baldwin  apples  fairly  steady  at  $6  to  $7  per  barrel  in  city  m.srkets: 
$6  to  $6.25  f  .o.b.  Rochester,    ITew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  weak  at 
$3  to  $13  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  markets;  $6  f .o.b.  Rochester,  Florida, 
fancy  tom.atoes,  ripe  and  turning,  original  paok,  steady  to  firm  at  $5  to 
$6  per  six  basket  carrier.    Florida  strawberries  in  pony  refrigerators 
and  32  quart  crates  40  to  60/i  qua/rt  basis  in  leading  markets. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14,50  for  the  top  and-  $14  to 
$14,30  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8.35  to  $11.25; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4.25  to  $11;  feeder  steers  $6.25  to  $8.75; 
light  and  medium  W3ight  veal  calves  $9  to  $12;  fat  lambs  $14.50  to  r^c.;:--; 
$16.50;  feeding  lambs  $15  to  $16.75;  fat  ewes  $6.25  to  $9c75. 

Clo'Jing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  48  l/4^;  Philadelphia 
49  l/4/j;  Boston  48  l/2;!6;  Chicago  48  1/2/^. 

C-rain  prices  quoted  March  19:    No.l  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1.65 
to  $1.-665  No. 3  ha.rd  winter  Chicago  $1.65.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago 
$1.13.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago "^$10 18  to  $1.20.    No, 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $lol4  to  $1,1?  1/2;  St.  Louis  $1.12  to  $1.15.    No. 3  white  corn 
Chicago  $1.15:  St.  Louis  $1.13.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44  l/'2  to 
4?  S/4p:  St.  Louis  47  l/S  to  4,8  1/44- 

Middling  snot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  7  points 
during  the  week,  closing  at  25.49,'4  per  lb.    New  York  March  future  con- 
tracts up  17  points,  closing  at  25.27^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price 
Railroads  20  Industrials 

20  R«R.  stocks 


Mar.  19,      Mar.  18,        Mar.  19,  1924 
119.38         113.25  96.89 
96.68  96.46  81.50 


(Tiall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  20.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.  
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\WEA1!  PRICE             An  editorial  in  The  llew  York  Times  to-day  says:  "The  decision  of 
INVEvSTIGA.-    the  Agricultural  Department  to  investigate  the  violent  advance  and  de- 
TIOIT         cline  in  i/heat  will' no  doubt  add  interest  to  an  already  interesting  sit- 
uation.   Apparently  the>  necessity  for  an  official  inquiry  arose  only  frou. 
the  sharp  fall  in  wheat,  not  from  the  preceding  and  still  more  sensation- 
al rise.    But  that  is  apt  to  "be  the  way  with  governmental  investigations  in  a  produc- 
ing country.    England  and  Germany,  being  pre-eminently  wheat- consumers,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  view  the  rise  in  wheat  with  an  unfriendly  eye;  out  American  investigators 
just  now  will  look  for  the  malign  influences  which  upset  the  »two-dollar  market*  for 
the  American  farmer »s  product.    ITevertheless,  the  facts  th^.t  wheat  rose  in  four  T/eeks 
from  $1,72  to^»05  7/8,  and  that  in  two  weeks  it  fell  from  $2.02  to  $1.51;  that  no 
alternate  swing  of  prices  of  such  magnitude  or  within  so  brief  a  time  had  ever  before 
occurred,  except  when  wheat  was  » cornered'  for  a  single  month's  delivery,  and  that 
all  this  has  happened  without  any  visible  change  whatever  in  the  world^s  supply  aaid 
demand  situation,  provide  at  least  fair  ground  for  inquiry.    Why  should  the  price  of 
wheat  have  fallen  51  cents  a  bushel  between  March  2  and  March  17?    Not  even  the  IDe- 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  find  itself  able  to  answer  that  question  without  asking 
also  why  the  price  should  have  risen  34  cents  in  January  and  53  cents  in  the  two 
months  of  January  and  December  "    Eollowing  an  analysis  of  the  wheat  price  move- 
ment, the  editorial  concludes:  "It  my  be  gaessed  that,  when  the  T^ashington  investi- 
gators have  all  the  facts  hefore  them,  they  will  find  that  the  speculators  of  the 
last  three  months,  hs-^/ing  invited  real  sellers  and  driven  away  real  buyers  through 
the  artificial  price  created  hy  their  operations,  undertook  at  the  last  to  sell  out 
on  one  another— with  the  results  which  we  have  seen.    But  it  is  also  reasonably  evi- 
dent that  a  great  part  of  what  the  speculator  lost  went  into  the  pocket  of  the 
farmer." 


3USI1TESS  Don's  Heview  to-day  says:  "There  has  heen  no  setback  in  trade  to 

SITUATION      account  for  the  recent  depression  in  grain  and  securities,  which^has  re- 
sulted -orimariiy  from  an  over-extension  of  buying  on  the  great  rise  that 
followed  the  election.    The  further  hreak  in  wheat  -prices ^ this ^ week  ac- 
celerated the  decline  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  while  the  financial  difficulties  of  a 
prominent  western  railroad,  ending  in  a  receive rsh3.p,  intensified  the  unsettlement , 
The  reaction  in  speculative  markets  had  not  been  wholly  unexpected,  however,  and  it 
has  not  generally  affected  business  sentiment,  for  commercial  conditions  are  inherent- 
ly sound.    There  is  a  large  export  movement  of  agricultural  staples  and  manufactured 
products:  Domestic  mill  takings  of  cotton  have  increased  and  more  spindles^ are  active-, 
frei^t  traffic  continues  of  record  volume  for  this  season,  and  bank  clearings  sub- 
stantially surDass  last  yearns  totals.    These  and  other  favorahle  features  tend  to 
sustain  confidence.    Although  the  slow  expansion  in  different  quarters  and  the  many 
irregularities  that  prevail  are  clearly  recognized." 
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Canadian  IXity  An  editorial  in  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  for  March  15  says:  "Just  hov/ 

Gi:     ,7heat    iipach  the  tari:;f  on  -'>ieat  protects  Ainerican  farmers  may  "be  indicated  "by 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Rural  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  grain  trade  of  Canada  recently  has  recommended  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament  that  an  export  duty  he  placed  upon  Canadian  "^^heat  entering 
the  United  States  for  milling  mrposes.    They  recommend  a  rate  of  duty 
equal  to  the  Ainerican  import  tariff,  42  cents  per  hushel.     It  is  arg'aed 
that  United  States  mdllers  nov;  get  a  lot  of  export  flour  business  that 
should  he  retained  in  Canada  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  mills;  that  the 
credit  for  the  exports  of  flour  from  Canadian  i";heat  goes  to  the  United 
States;  that  the  mill  feed  from  this  \7heat  should  he  kept  in  Canada  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dairy  industry;  and  that  the  transportation  of  the 
flour  T70uld  benefit  Canadian  railroads  and  steamships.     If  farmers  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  can  agree  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
both  to  make  impossible  any  trade  in  wheat  betT.7een  the  two  countries, 
certainly,  everybody  should  be  happy*" 

Cheese  Industry       An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Bevie?f  for  March  12  says:  "The 
in  California    cheese  business  in  California  seems  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse, — 
The  few  manufacturers  remaining  in  the  business  have  left  to  them  only 
one  alternative,  and  that  is  to  get  out  of  the  business.  G-radually 
California  h8..s  been  dropping  out  of  the  ranlcs  of  dairy  States  as  a  chee® 
producer.    Tv^enty  years  ago  she  had  a  number  of  large  public  factories 
and  several  hundred  cheese-making  plants  on  the  large  dairy  farms  tha.t 
then  existed.    Now  you  can  almost  count  the  public  factories  on  the 
fingers  of  tYro  hands ....  Changing  economic  conditions  explain  in  a  measuie 
the  disaster  5jhat  has  come  over  the  California  cheese  industry.  Heavy 
offerings  of  cheese  from  Oregon  and  the  inter-mountain  States  on  her 
markets  to  say  nothing  of  the  high  quality  cheese  coming  from  Wisconsin 
have  forced  the  prices  below  a  parity  vdth  butter.    The  State  that  can 
produce  the  cheapest  dairy  products  in  the  United  States  is  noir  keeping 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  her  population  for  them.    This  fact  is  be^ 
coming  more  apparent  every  day.    Unless  we  get  a  lot  of  butter  from  out- 
side of  California  we  may  look  for  good  prices." 

Cooperation              An  editorial  in  The  Hural  Hew-Yorker  for  March  19  says:  "President 
Goolidge  has  come  out  squarely  in  favor  of  that  form  of  cooperation  which 
begins  with  small  units  There  can  be  no  strong  power  in  the  cooperat- 
ive organization  except  such  as  comes  through  the  power  of  cohesion — 
tracing  back  to  the  smaller  units.    E::perience  in  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  States  has  emphasized  the  tr^ath  of  this  law.    The  organizations 
started  from  the  top  and  controlled  by  little  groups  are  crumbling,  be- 

■  cause  there  was  to  start  vath  no  solid  cohesion  among  the  smaller  units. 
There  can  be  no  substitute  in  law,  bluff  or  brute  force  for  that  tme 

■  cooperative  spirit  which  starts  in  the  family  and  grows  up  from  the  bottom.. 
True  cooperation  is  a  necessity.    We  can  not  handle  any  market  surplus 
successfully  without  it.    But  we  can  not  cooperate  with  a  club — the 
American  will  not  submit  to  that.     In  all  the  reports  of  cooperation  in 
Denm.ark  it  is  made  clear  that  its  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
control  it.    They  are  the  m-asters  through  their  system  of  preserving  the 
full  integrity  of  the  local  unit.    They  federate  these  local  units,  but 

do  not  surrender  control.    It  is  the  practical  working  out  of  the  slogan 
»We  must  do  it  ourselves.  <    That  csn  not  be  done  under  the  plan  of 
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ceiitralized  oicganization,  for  in  siich  c^?ses  the  farmers  do  not  retain 
their  rights— the^'  surrender  them.    There  can  not  he  full  cofidence  and 
the  poTTer  r/hich  goes  'Tith  it  unless  the  members  can  h^r/e  full  and  a.c— 
cu.rate  iriformatlon.    There  can  not  he  efficient  economy-  ^/hen  such  in- 
lorma.tion  is  kept  from  the  memoers  and  a  fe*^  strong  men  particularly 
interested  in  holding  their  jobs  control  the  finances  and  the  thought  of 
the  organization.     The  craickest  Tray  to  arouse  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
members  is  to  tell  them  openly  that  they  are  not  to  he  trusted  -ith 
business  details.     The  rorst  enemy  of  true  cooperation  is  the  m^n  'rzho 
has  stc.rted  the  Trrong  ^ay  and  noF,  Trhen  the  mistal?:e  is  evident  to  every- 
one, Trill  not  admit  that  he  is  T7rong.    The  organization  may  be  dying, 
yet  he  T-iil  let  it  drift  on  to  ruin  rather  than  stop  and  reorganize  on  a 
sound  basis." 

yarn  Popula-  An  editorial  in  The  Sural  He^-Torker  for  Ivlarch  14  says: 

tion         ''Dr.  G.  3*.  barren  of  Cornell  University  estimates  that  on  I'ebruary  1  of 
this  year  there  Trere  733,000  persons  living  on  herr  York  farms.  Last 
year  e.t  this  time  there  T7ere  741,000.    The  estimate  is  ths.t  during  the 
year  about  29,000  men  and  boys  left  farming  for  other  lines  of  ^Tork, 
T7hile  about  11,000  left  other  T7ork  to  take  up  farming.    The  net  decrease 
is  about  8,000  for  the  year — the  smallest  decrease  for  10  years.  In 
1917  it  is  estimated  that  898,000  persons  lived  on  these  New  York  farms, 
3/'et  the  total  volume  of  farm  crops  has  not  shown  any  perceptible  falling 
off.    That  is  to  say,  feT7er  farmers  have  been  able  fully  to  keep  up  the 
production  of  food.     This  decrease  of  farm  population  maiies  it  harder  to 
sell  farms,  and  thus  reduces  the  selling  value  of  farm  property,  yet  it 
may  be  an  economic  imorovemient  for  those  T/ho  remain  on  the  land.     It  is 
generally  admitted  that  one  great  trouble  with  agriculture  to-day  is 
that  T7e  are  producing  more  than  our  present  distributing  system,  can 
handle.    A  flood  of  nev/  producers  into  the  country  V70uld  make  the  situa- 
tion TTorse  than  ever.'* 

Pood  Cost  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  j.  S.  Departm-ent  of  Labor 

through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sh0T7S  that  there  ras  a  decrease 
of  almost  2  per  cent  in  the  retail  cost  of  food  in  Febn;^.ry,  1925,  as 
compared  '-^ith  January,  1925.  The  index  niambsr  (1913  ^  110.0)  v7as  154.3 
in  January  and  151.4  in  February.  ITor  the  year  period  February  15,1924 
to  Febr^j.ary  15,  1925,  the  increase  in  all  articles  of  food  combined  ivas 
approximately  3  per  cent.  For  the  twelve-year  period,  February  15,1913 
to* February  15,  1925,  the  increase  in  all  articles  of  food  combined  Tzas 
about  56  r)er  cent . 

Forestry  in  'The  Providence  journal  for  liarch  19  says:  '^The  bill  norz  before 

Hliode  Island  the  General  Assembly  authorizing  the  Governor  to  stop  hanting  in^time 

of  drought  -'ould  fix  in  our  forest  la-r  a  safeguarding  practice  vrhich  vras 
illustrated  in  several  States  during  the  recent  dry  spell  that  ran^  co-- 
incidentally  T7ith  the  hjinting  season.    That  has  had  public  approval  since 
every  enlightened  community  is  noTradays  awake  to  the  need  of  forest  pro- 
tection.   ITo  -precaution  possible  to  tai'e,  horever  small  it  m^y  appear  of 
itself,  is  to' be  neglected  considering  that  millions  of  acres  of  timber 
are  burned  up  every  3-ear,  mrach  of  the  wild  life  that  it  has  sheltered 
being  destroyed  --ith"it.     Gradually  a  comprehensive  national  policy  is 
taking  sha^e  and  concerted  action  by  the  States  is  bound  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  statute  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  -for  the  protection  of  forest 
lands  and  for  the  reforestation  of  denuded  areas  in  order  to  promote  the 
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continuous  produc-bion  of  timlDer  on  lands  chiefly  suitable  therefor*^ 
Under  this  lai?  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
Y7ith  State  forestry  departinents  in  ooth  an  advisory  and  an  active  capaci- 
ty " 

Freight  Hates  An  editorial  in  The  llerr  York  Times  for  March  20  says:  '^The  Inter- 

and  Agri-      state  CoiTirnerce  Co:imission  is  ahout  to  "begin  the  general  in qairy  into  the 
culture         freight  ra.te  structujre  i^hich  Congress  referred  to  it,  Yiith  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  grievances  of  farmers.    There  is,  no  doubt,  need  of  a  re- 
examination of  the  relation  of  rates  to  each  other,  i^hich  rivals  in  im- 
portance the  fixing  of  individual  rates.    The  commission  serves  notice 
that  it  will  uroceed  promptly  hut  prudently,  and  in  such  a  ma.nner  as  not 
seriously  to  disturb  industry.     The  agricultural  industry  rill  not  "be 
gradged  whatever  relief  may  come  to  it  by  means  of  this  inqairy.  Univer- 
sal favors  are  self-destructive  and  specific  favors  are  obnoxious.  The 
farmers*  particula.r  complaint  has  been  tha.t  the  railways  carry  finished 
goods  cheaper  than  products  of  the  soil.    But  that  h^s  not  been  the  poli- 
cy of  the  railways  nor  of  the  commission.    The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  calculated  the  purchasing  power  of  farmers^  goods  above  other 
goods,    I>aring  January  it  advanced.    During  the  war  and  post-war  period 
the  department  finds  that  the  farmers  have  so  increased  their  efficiency 
of  production  as  to  enlarge  further  their  comina.nd  over  other  goods  in  the 
markets.     The  total  freight  paid  by  the  farmers  is  trifling  compared  with 
the  farmers'  gains  in  the  markets  while  rates  ha,ve  not  been  changed.  Thas 
it  has  appeared  that  there  is  but  a  slight  relation  between  prices  and 
rates.     There  has  been  no  consistency  between  the  price  movements  of  the 
several  kinds  and  grades  of  farmers*  products.     They  have  moved  indepen- 
dently at  different  places  on  the  same  days  and  for  the  same  goods  on  dif- 
ferent da.ys.    There  were  cases  in  which  wheat  which  paid  the  higher  rate 
sold  higher  than  that  which  paid  the  lower  rate.    Exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts for  the  past  seven  months  have  been  $1,431,000,000.  against  $1,159,- 
000,000  last  year.     They  would  have  been  larger  had  not  foreign  buyers 
been  wary  when  commodity  fluctuation  and  exchange  fluctuation  make  deal- 
ings doubly  dangerous." 

arain  Specu-  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  20  says:     "lilien  speculative  opera- 

lations    tions,  not  to  say  manipulation  of  grain  prices,  ^ere  sending  prices^  sky- 
rocketing to  levels  never  before  knoirn  in  this  coiintry,  except  in  the 
highly  abnormal  war  or  early  post-war  days,  there  was  no  complaint  from 
the  farmers.     If  they  had  the  slightest  objection  to  the  efforts  of  the 
hated  speculators  to  boost  wheat  prices  they  certainly  did  not  voice^them 
so  that  the  general  public  heard  anything  of  them.    On  the  contrary  there 
was  every  evidence  th^t  the    results  that  were  being  obtained  m  the 
Chicago  futures  market  were  highly  pleasing  to  the  rural  commanities. 
The  attitude  of  mind  in  agricultural  districts  and  among  the  friends  of 
the  farmers  in  Washington  appears,  however,  to  be  undergoing  a  rapid 
change  now  that  the  more  or  less  inevitable  results  of  such  extreme  manip- 
ulation are  making  themselves  felt.    Speculators  who  had  done  so  much^for 
the  farmer  and  on  paper  for  themselves  have  been  endeavoring  to  cash  m 
on  their  grains  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prices  had  reached  a  point  where 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  drive  them  much  further.    The  natural  outcome 
is  a  softness  in  grain  prices  which  fully  matches  the  strengtn  that  had 
previously  existed.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  which  had  looked  cor&- 
Placently  upon  unwarranted  advances  becomes  suddently  convinced^ that  there 
nrast  be  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark  and  orders  an  investiga- 
tion.   I^^ow  there  is  or  ought  to  be  reason  in  all  things.    If  speculation 
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is  inherently  wrong  or  if  it  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
fanner  it  is  as  imch  or  more  so  rhen  prices  are  "being  run  "by  strong—arm 
methods  to  heights  they  can  hardly  hope  to  rnahntain  as  rrhen  the  inevitable 
"break  comes.     If  the  i3.rmer  is  glad  to  accept  the  ^benefit'  that  comes  to 
him  or  is  aJleged  to  come  to  him  from  bullish  operations  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  losses,  if  any,  that  are  his  when  artifically  stimu- 
lated values  collapse.'' 

Latin  i^erican         Interchanges  of  merchandise  between  the  United  States  and  its  Latin 
Trade       America  neighbors  are  rapidly  approa.ching  the  two-^billion  line.     Oar  trade 
with  the  tT/enty  Latin  American  republics  totaled  1,773  million  dollars  in 
1924  against  751  millions  in  1914  and  278  millions  in  1900,  having  thus 
-    been  in  the  yeaj?  just  ended  nearlj^  six  times  as  much  as  in  1900.  Imports 
form>  of  course,  says  the  Trade  Record  of  The  National  City  Banlc  of  ITeT? 
York,  a.  big  share  in  this  rapidly  growing  trade,  for  the  United  States, 
which  turns  out  but  small  Quantities  of  tropical  products,  must  depend 

.  upon  her  neighbors  for  her  tropical  requirements  both  in  the  form  of  man- 
ufacturing ma.terial  and  f oodst-iaf i s .     Coffee,  cacao,  fruits,  rubber,  sisal, 
wool,  copper,  nitrates,  fibers,  hides,  furs,  oil  seeds,  toba.cco,  petroleum 
lead,  tin,  and  sugar  more  readily  available  to  us  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  hence  it  happens  tha^t 
our  imporcs  fromi  Latin  America  have  increased  from  167  million  dollars  in 
1900  to  1,035  millions  in  1924,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Latin 

"  America  being  in  1924  nearly  seven  times  as  imch  as  in  1900. 

Northern  Pacific      Charles  Donnelly,  T)resident  of  the  Northern  pacific  Railway  Co., 
Land  Grants  stated  before  a  special  congressional  commission  investigating  Northern 
Pacific  land  grants  that  under  its  grants  3,000,000  acres  are  still  due 
■to  the  railroad.     The  United  St--=,tes  Supreme  Court,  he  said,  decided  the 
Government  could  not  withhold  these  lands,  and  this  brought  about  the 
investigation  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
He  denied  hu.ndreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  poor  land  given  the  railroad 
had  been  classified  as  mineral  lands  erroneously  and  exchanged  with  the 
Government  for  more  valuable  lands.     (press.  Mar.  20.) 

T?heat  Situa-  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Wlieat  will  Come  Back,"  The  77all  Street 

tion         Journal  for  i-.ferch  20  says:  "One  of  the  greatest  sensations  the  wheat 
ma.rket  has  ever  Ijnown  occurred  on  Iferch  17  when  the  May  delivery  at 
Chicago  dropped  to  Si. 51  a  bushel.    This  was  a  loss  of  51  cents  since  the 
second  of  March,  of  which  21  3/4  cents  was  in  the  last  two  days.    To  find 
a  satisfactory  reason  is  impossible,  but  the  supply  and  demand  situation 
seems  to  ass'ure  that  wheat  is  worth  more  than  the  present  price,  and 
therefore  mast  ^come  back^ .     Talk  of  investigating  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  may  be  pleasing  to  some,  but  such  a  course  would  not  discover  why, 
at  :^innipeg,  the  loss  was  55  o/ 4  cents,  and  why  Argentine,  British  a-iid 
Continental  :mrkets  brolie.    A  world-wide  movement  like  this  is  too  big 
to  be  e:rplained  by  claims  of  speculative  manip^alation.    Iviass  psychology 
is  such  that  m.arket  traders  sometimes  act  like  a  herd  of  range  cattle 
stampeding  without  knowing  what  has  frightened  them.    Apparently  holders 
g|;  of  -^heat  were  selling  for  no  other  reason  than  that  others  were  doing  the 

same.    But  there  is  no  lessening  of  the  estimiate  of  the  amount  th'e  de- 
ficiency countries  must  import  between  now  and  the  first  of  August.  In 
fact,  the  world  shiT>ments  to  date  make  it  appear  as  if  the  estimate  of 
their  takings  must  be  revised  upward.    At  the  same  time  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  ^-orld  supply  of  wheat,  which  is  practically  fixed  for  the 
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present  crop  season.     Car  o\7n  position  indicates  that  "before  the  end  oi 
our  croTD  year*- June  30 — we  "^.tIII  have  no  v/heat  left  for  export.    The  sup*^ 
plv  of  ■^"hea.t  In  the  United  Ststds  on  ^Aarch  1  available  for  exports  ana 
to  provide  the  c?rryover  has  "been  estimated  by  different  statisticians 
at  from  77,000,000  to  90,000,000  bushels.    A  normal  carryover  on  the 
first  of  July  is  75,000,000  bushels.    Many  think  50,000,000  bushels  T7ould 
be  a.  dangerously  suiall  amount.    Yet  if  prices  are  high  that  risk  may  be 
taken  this  yearl,  thus  leaving  from  27,000,000  to  40,0009000  bushels  for 
export  in  the  next  four  months,    Even  at  the  largest  figure  the  amount 
trculd  be  irrach  smaller  than  exports  ha.ve  averaged  in  the  past  four  years, 
yrhile  an  admittedly  safe  carryover  v^ould  leave  practically  nothing  by 
the  end  of  March.  It  is  ma.tter  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  safe  carryover... 
Conservative  people  ^rould  say  the  United  States  is  on  a  domestic  basis 
right  nO'Y.    ¥ith  a  reasonable  export  business  from  the  first  of  March 
the  coiJXLtry  assuredly  \7ill  be  on  a  domestic  basis  before  the  end  of  the 
current  crop  year,    a?his  would  mean  a  market  jumpy  and  sensitive  to^  every 
adverse  crop  .report  this  spring  and  would  set  the  stage  for  a  possible 
soueeze  in  the  May  delivery.    Unless  couitervailing  forces  hitherto  un- 
foreseen should  appear  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  wheat  will  look 
upward.'' 

Section  3 

laSKET  QUOTATIOxTS 

Parm  products  Mar,  20:    ITew  Yorlc  sacked  Hound  vrnite  potatoes  5  to^lO/b  weaker  at 

$1  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  steady  at  85p  f  .o.b. 
Rochester.    ITew  York  Baldwin  apples  fairly  steady  at  ^6  to^$7  per  barrel 
in  leading  m.arkets.    ITorthwestern  extra  fancy  Winesaps  $5«oO  to  $3^.75 
per  box.    New  York  Daaish  t^^pe  cabbage  wealc  at  $8  to  $13  bulk  per  ton  xn 
eastern  cities;.  $7  f  .a/o.  Rochester.    Delaware  and  I^.ryland  yellow  sweet 
potatoes  10  to  25^  lower  at  $2  to  S2.50  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern 
mari^:ets.    Florida  famcy  tomatoes,  ripe  and  turning,  firm  at  $6  to^  $7^ 
per  six-basket  carrier  in  city  markets.    New  York  Yellow  onions  slightly 
weaker  at  $2.25  to  $3,00  per  100  pound  sack  in  eastern  cities.  Texas 
Yellow  Bermudas,  commercial  pack, ^ $3  to  $3.50  per  crate  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Lo^iis, 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14.25  for  the  top  and  $13,85  to 
$14.10  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8.50  to  $11.40; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4.35  to  $11;  feeder  steers  $6  to  $8.75;  light 
and  m.edium  weight  veal  calves  $8.50  to  $11,50;  fat  lambs  $14.25  to 
$16„5C?  feeding  lambs  $15  to  $16.75;  yearlings  $11.50  to  $14;  fat  ewes 
$5.25  to  .^9.75. 

Grain  lattices  auoted  March  20:    T\o.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1,59  to  SI. 89.    No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.83;  Kansas  City  $1.65  to 
$1»73.    No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.59.    No. 2  hard  winter  St, Louis  $1,64; 
No-4  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.62;  No.l  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.57  to 
$1,70.     No. 2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1.05  l/2  to  $1.07;  N0o3  mixed  corn 
Chics.s:o  $1.09;  HinneaiDolis  $1.01  3/4  to  $1..03  5/4.    No. 2  yellow  corn 
Kansas  Citv  $1.03  l/2^ to  $1.09  l/2 .    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.13; 
Minneapolis  SI. 05  3/4  to  $1,03  l/4.  St.  Louis  $1.12  to  Sl.14    No.2  white 
com  Kansas  City  $1,0?  to  $1*07  l/2;  No. 3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.11  to  ^ 
$ia2;  St.  Louis  $1,15.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45  to  46  3/4/;;  Mmneau- 
oils  42  1/2  to  42  3/4^,  St.  Louis  43  1/2^;  Kansas  City  47^. 

Closing  _prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  47  3/4p;  Philadelphia 
49,1;  Boston  4P/6;  Chicago  48;^,  * 

Liiddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  s-Dot  markets  advanced  2o 
points,  closing  at  25. 75^  iDer  lb.  New  York  March  furare  contracts  up 
33  T:-oints,  closing  at  25. 60^.   (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Neon.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculttsre,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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S:5CHST.AP.Y  JAIiDIA^    Tne  American  farmer  is  -oreseuted  by  TJilliam  U,  Jardine, 

REVIEU3  THE  Secretary  of  Agric-J.l tare ,  as  a  business  irjan  vjith  a  greater  capital  invest- 

FAHIvIEH'S    mcnt  and  ^ith  vastly  more  conpolex  business  problems  than  the  average  re- 
SITUATIOH      tail  merchant.    This  picture  Mr.  Jardine  gives  in  ar.  intervieT?  granted  to 
ITe]  son  A^itrim  Gxiiizir.Qr.d...i n  : he  April  number  of  The  IJaticn's  business.  The 
Secretary  putr.3  particular  emi:>ha..sis  on  the  statement  thcat  if  the  f arm.er  is 
to  receive  a  larger  proportion  c-f  the  consumer's  dollar  he  nx\st  pay  more  attention  to 
improved  marketing  methods.    Tho  hope  of  the  farmer  in  this  direction  ^he  declares, 
lies  mainly  in  cooperative  effort.     Secretary  Jardine  says  that  the  farmer  doesn't 
T7ant  to  be  a.  T/ard  of  the  Government.    '-He  doesn't  T7ant  the  G-overnment  constantly 
monkeying  \7ith  his  burliness.    He  doesn't  r^ant  to  be  babied  or  pitied  by  other  people, 
^hat  the  farmer  T?snts  is  just  this:     He  wanbs  his  business  to  have  an  equal  opport^oni- 
ty  TTith  other  businesses.    The  sound  farmer- businessman  does  not  seek  legislation  to 
fix  prices  or  to  regal  ate  details.    He  l-moirs  that  legislation  can  not  annul  economic 
la\7S.     The  o/ily  legislation  ho  wants  is  legislation  tha^t  ^Till  assist  him  in  getting 
reasonable  credit  on  sound  security::  legislation  tha;b  ^ill  help  him  build  up  ma.chinery 
for  ma.rketing  his  products  suiices'^irdly;  legislation  that  Fill  put  him  on  a  par  V7ith 
uther  business  men.    There  are  certain  special  statu.tes  dealing  r/ith  banking,  with 
corporations,  vrith.  labor.     The  farm.er  does  not  demand  legislation  any  more  specialized 
from  his  point  of  vie^?  than  those  la'-^s  are  from  the  point  of  vie77  of  the  men  TDarticu- 
larly  interested  in  them.     In  the  land  lies  most  of  the  farmer's  capital  .and  it  is  on 
his  land  that  he  masx  make  a  fair  interest  return.    With  land  at  its  present  price  the 
farmer  can  not  m^ke  money  by  using  the  methods  and  getting  the  returns  of  1900.  There 
are,  of  course,  several  possibilities  in  this,''    Dr.  -Jsrdine  e:q3lains.    ''The  farm^er's 
standard  of  living  may  be  Icv^^ered.  for  one  thing.    This  no  farmer  favors,  and  no  ^  city 
man  ought  to  favor.    Advances  in  standard  of  living  are  among  the  marks  of  a  rising 
civilization.     In  particular,  the  farmer's  sbandard  ought  not  be  lowered,  becarase  in 
considerable  meas^jjre  i'c  Bets  the  standard  for  the  rest  of  the  country.    A  poverty- 
stricken  farmer  class  can  never  m.ean  a  prosperous  America »    Rather,  the  farmer  will 
strive  to  increase  production  to  a  point  T-here  it  v^ill  represent  a  fair  interest  rs«- 
tujrn  on  the  present  value  of  the  land.    That  is  a  ^.7ay  out,  and  it  is  the  ;7a3"  the  most 
sensible,  hai'd- hoad^^d  m.erv-' -farmer 3  or  others— -^vill  naturally  consider  the  best  vray." 

^' Isn't  there  talk  that  "Toduction  ought  to  be  curtailed  instead  of  being  in- 
creased?'" Mr.  Cra;;7forci  a.sked  che  Secretary.     "Loose  talk,"  said  Dr.  Jardine.  '^Sven  if 
the  cortailing  cf  agricult-oral  production  ^ere  practicable,  it  frould  not  get  us^an^/^ 
T7here.    The  acreage  of  oertain  crops  should  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time— no;?  in^- 
creased,  no"  cut  dovrn.    Pa-mers  already  have  done  this.    For  instance  they  have  c>e-  ^ 
creased  the  acreage  of  V7hc.at  and  of  cotton  and  have  devoted  to  other  crops  some  of  the 
land  that  they  used  lo  d-;v:,te  to  these.    Sut  they  don't  let  their  land  lie  idle.  There 
are  farm^ers  in  Han-sas  who  are  raising  10  bushels  of  ^^hest  more  to^  the  acre  than  their 
neighbors  ber?.auaG  t-hxy  are  ploT/ing  ea.rly  and  deep  and  are  using  the  best  seed.  ^I 
1Q30T7  other  farmers  tha.t  axe\gecting  5  bushels  of  oats  more  per  acre  solely  cn  the^ 
basis  of  a  strain  cf  oats,  Kanota,  that  va,s  developed  here  at  our  e:rperiment  station. 
Then  I  laio;7  f armers-'-oi  con  the  same  farmers — that  go  in  for  quality.    They  are  getting 
a  premium  of  25  cents  a  busnel  on  their  Tvheat  because  of  its  high  protein  content. 
They  are  feeding  animals  thac  r-ill  mature  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  furnish 
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the  most  desirable  cuts  of  meat,  thus  "bringing  the  highest  prices  on  the  market. 
Although  cow— testing  associations  are  only  nineteen  years  old,  cows  of  these  associa- 
tions in  Wisconsin  average  273  pounds  of  hiitter  f3-t  a  year  as  against  a-n  a.verage  of 
190  pounds  for  all  the  cottS  in  the  State. 

"Quantity  and  quality — those  are  the  two  things  that  count.    They  count  in  the 
farm  "business  the  sai^e  as  in  a.ny  other  "business.    Profitable  production  doesn't  lie 
in  producing  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  acre.     It  lies  in  producing  in  such  a, 
way  as  to  give  the  biggest  mrgin  between  the  production  cost  per  sere  and  the  sell- 
ing price  per  acre.     It  is  just  a  business  matter,  and  the  farmer  is  working  it  out  on 
his  own  farm.  Another  thing,  there  are  now  5,000  cooperative  grain  marketing  associa?- 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  about  the  same  nxTmber  of  cooperati\B  livestock  shipping 
associations.     If  applied  in  the  right  way,  cooperation  can  make  of  Aiaerican  fc>rming 
a  big,  voluntarily  unified.,  permanently  and  dependably  profitable  business,  in  a  way 
that  no  paternalistic  legisla^tion  coul^.  possibly  do.    


Section  2 

Crop  Produc-  The  T/all  Street  Journal  for  I'la.rch  21  says:  "Official  report  of 

tion         farmers^  intent  to  plant  this  spring  shows  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  in 

spring  wheat  2,3  for  corn,  5^6  for  oats  and  also  consideraOole  increases  in 
most  of  the  secondary  crops.    This  v/ould  wake  a  total  increase  of 
3,800,000  acres  of  wheat  and  also  add  7,000,000  acres  to  the  feed  crops. 
Some  alarmi  has  been  expressed  against  this  increase,  fearing  that  the  farm- 
ers would  lose  thereby.    It  wo^ifd  seem  better  advice  to  them  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  increa^sed  planting.-    This  fear  of  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  arrises  from  what  economistf^  call  the  ^paradox  of  value,'  that  is, 
when  production  of  a  comi'xoditj^  is  increased  beyond  a  certain  point  the 
total  value  decreases.    This  is  trae  in  a  market  where  products  about 
eqiial  demand,    Farm  products  do  not  seem  to  fa.ce  that  danger  this  year.^ 
Some  years  ago  there  were  large  surpluses  of  agricultural  products  whicii 
were  an  embarrassment  to  the  produciers  of  new  crops.    B'at  search  the 
world  over  now  and  no  large  surpluses  can  be  found  of  vmeat,  corns  cotton, 
wool,  m-eat  or  almost  any  other  farm  product .     It  seem.s  as  if  f  armors  ^ this ^ 
year  have  best  cha.nce  of  success  that  they  ha.ve  had  since  the  deflation  of 
the  war  boom.    They  can  not  expect  to  get  $2  for  wheat  and  $1,35  for  corn 
because  those  prices  were  the  result  of  crop  shortages  last  year.  But 
there  is  the  probability  of  a  good  demand  at  profitable  prices  for  nearly 
everything  that  can  be  produced.    Up  to  date  reports  have  been  received 
of  the  winter  77heat  seeding  of  sixteen  countries  with  a  total  of 
124,400,000  acres  against  120,700,000  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  only 
3,700,000  acres,  mostly  in  the  United  States.    Ou-r  large  wheat  crop  last 
year  was  the  result  of  a  yield  of  16.1  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  about^l4 
per  cen"c  more  than  the  10-year  avera^ge  of  14.2.    Average  conditions  do 


will  be  at  least  6,000,000  or  7,000,000'less  than  last  year.    V/ith  a  ^ 
reasonable  corn  crop  this  will  irjean  higher  prices  a  year  from  now.  The 
farmer  who  use'J  his' head  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  this.    This^  is  not 
the  time  f.)r  any  wild  ei^rpansion,  but  the  farmer  who  plants  a  full  acreage, 
utilizes  his  land  to  its' best  capacity,  and  raises  more  hogs  will  have  no 
cause  for  regret  sit  the  end  of  the  season." 

Lumber  Trade  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  -oress  of  Iviarch  2C  says:  "Because 

of  too  stringent  federal  laws  the  outp^it  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of 


t 
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the  couTitr^-  is  tabsoi-ately  uncontrolled,  ^  causing  heavy  overproduction 
and  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  forests,  according  to  a  formal  statement 
issued  at  Atlantic  Cit^'  March  19  oy  D-right  Hinckley,  of  Cincinnati, 
pre^sident-  of  the  National  American  Tnolesale  Lumber  Association,  now  in 
convention.*      Tnile  opposing  all  comhinations  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
coupe  tition.^  the  associa^tion,  through  Mr.  Hinckley,  asks  that  the  Govern-' 
ment  allovr  the  maniofactLirers  of  lunioer  to  make  a  joint  agreement  to  reg-^ 
ulate  their  outpuu^  so  that  no  more  l-uniber  js  made  annually  than  ttIII 
serve  the  needs  cf  the  people.    Die  to  this  failure  of  the  lumher  indus- 
try to  "balance  s^jpply  \"ith  demand  the  lunibermen  of  the  West  lost  money 
during  1924,  it  T;as  stated  "by  H.  A.  Dailey,  of  Seattle,  T7ashington.  *One 
of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  lumber  industry, ^  declares 
President  Hinckley  in  his  formal  statement,   ^and  the  entire  country  to- 
day is  the  ra'oid  depletion  of  one  of  our  great  national  assets,  the 
f  orests.-. ,  .  -  In  a  resolution  unanimously  passed  hy  the  convention  Congress 
is  urged  to  enact  laws  providing  for  the  parcha-se  of  forest  land,  which 
should  he  carefully  gaerded^  eliminating  the  da.nger  of  total  na.tional 
deforestation,  which^  a.t  the  present  rate  of  lumber  consimption  will 
otherwise  occur  within  fifty  j-ears.    The  association,  in  the  resolution, 
declares  that  some  governmental  forest  policy  should  he  adopted.,  such  as 
the  program  suggested  hy  the  iimerican  forestry  Association,.-  calling  for 
the  purchase  of  8, COO:. 000  acres  of  timber  land  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,-  and  involving  an  expenditure  of  $3,000,000  each  ^rear  for  the  first 
five  3/ears  and  $5^000/000  each  year  thereafter." 

Macaroni  Tariff       A  plea  for  increased  tariff  production  to  enahle  them  to  meet  the 
Sought       conipe  tition  from  Ita^'.y  and  steadily  mounting  in  volume  was  made  ^aarch  20 
hy  representatives  ox  the  domestic  macaroni  trade  at  an  iirformal  con- 
ference rith  the  Tariff  Cor-inission.    These  men  declared  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  the  flezihle  tariff  provisions  of  the  Jordney- 
LicCimiber  act  tc  almost  the  fullest  degree  of  increase  permitted  hy  it  is 
necessary  to  put  the  domestic  industry  in  a  position  to  meet  the  foreign 
competition. 

Overproduction         An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says:  "The  Department  of 

Agriculture  has  issued  a  T;7arning  to  the  Amaerican  farmer  not  to  'overplant,' 
That  warnjng  is  wasted  hreath  and  ink  and  energy.    ?/hen  wheat  goes  above 
$1  a  "bushel  and  corn  follows  behind  it  and  cotton  is  high  and  livestock 
prices  are  rising,  the  seed  will  go  into  the  ground  at  planting  time, 
despite  warrdngs  official  and  private.    Of  course,  an  overproduction  will 
mean  lower  prices  c     The  farmer  knows  tliat  as  well  as  the  nest  man.  He 
"UJiderstancs  present  high  prices  are  the  result  of  a  deniand  that  is  a. 
little  gj-eater  tha^  the  s^ipply.    He  realizes  overplanting  may  mean  over- 
produce!l^evi^rtheless  and  d.espite  all  his  organizations  and  all  tne 
propaganda  thai  can  oe  poured  over  him,  he  remains  the  greatest  individ- 
ualir/L  in  the  world.    The  warm  sun  and  the  new-turned  f\irrows  will  tempt 
hio,  and  most  of  him  will  fall." 

Eeindeer  Meat  A  Seattle  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  17  states  that  .--A-laska 

Sales         will  enter  the  world"  meat  market  this  season  by  shipping  950,000  po^onds  of 
reindeer  meat  to  the  United  States,  Ralph  Lomen,  fur-«trader  and  reindeer 
packer  of  JTcme,  Alaska,  saidthere   J^reh  16-,    "Pive  artificial  ice  plants 
have  been  entablished  on  the  Seward  peninsula  to  take  care  of  reiiideer 
meat  prodi-cts,*'^  declared  Lomen.    "The  limit  to  raising  reindeer  in  Alaska 
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will  oe  reached  in  12  yesrs  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  30  per 
cent  a  year  and  allvO'v^ing  10  per  cent  a  year  for  slaughter.    There  is  room 
for  4, 000  J  COO  ar^-inials  to  graze  in  Northern  Ala.ska.    The  jjacking  plants 
have  a  toba.i  capasS'icy  of  V^SOO  head  a  year.^' 

Boad  Prohlems           An  editorial  in  ITew  England  Homestead  for  March  14  says:  "In  view 
of  presen"*.;  irres'is-jj^'bi.e  forces,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  time  has  ar-' 
r.ived  to  reconsider  in  all  its  asioects  the  good  roads  problem  as  a  T7hole? 
Shall  the  Nation  build  and  imintain  a  s^'stem  of  great  through-route  highr- 
T/ays?     Shall  su,:h  national  roads  take  the  place  of  the  present  system  of 
s.>'Called  'federal  aid-  to  roao.  construction?    How  can  State,  comity  and 
tcimship  more  ecrci-itacly  share  the  cost  of  "building  and  mainta^ining  State, 
co-cLiity  and  lc>':;al  roads?    I'.iast  not  the  v/hole  sjrstem  he  reformed  ^.-rherehy 
so-called  Deotorment  taxes  sometimes  are  assessed  upon  farms  to  help  de- 
fray the  cost  of  cons-Gructing  better  roads,  -vvhether  by  Federal,  State, 
county  or  local  authority. ...  Congress  has  failed  even  to  consider  pro~ 
visions  wh^r^-^b^/  the  X.  C.  C.  shall  supervise  interstate  highj-vay  trai'fic- 
Until  it  decs  so,  this  traffic  is  a  lavr  unto  itself  j  operating  over  public 
roads  T/ith'.rub  either  Fod-are/l  or  State  control,  paying  no  taxes  except  its 
car  'JicenGes.  and  charging  all  the  traffic  T^^ill  bear.'    Taxpayers  have  put 
a  bilj.ijn  dollars  into  good  roads  only  to  have  them  monopolized  now  by 
unregaia:c  00.  interGtate  commerce,  which  competes  unfairly  with  railways 
that  Day  taxes,  are  rer^jj.a.ted  and  T)erform  a/n  indispensable  service.... 
Until  the  J'ederal  Government  tackles  its  part  of  this  problem,  shall  the 
piiblic,  tOv^ns,  S-f.ates  and  railways  stand  idly  by  while  motors  in  inter- 
state traffic  use  the  roads  regardless  of  Pederal  or  State  laws?  IJo. 
Local,,  State  and  national  committees  should  form  forthwith  to  SvUdy  the 
subject  and  to  pznpare  a  plan  for  dealing  w'ith  it*    Let  the  first  duty  of 
the  ne77  Congress  be  to  enact  a  sui cable  federal  law.    Meanwhile  let  farm- 
ers and  other  local  interests  organize  for  better  distribution  by  m.otor, 
rail  and  vessel.    Two  years  hence,  when  State  legislat'.ires  meet  again, 
e^qjerien'^.e  with  these  newer  aspects  of  trans-oortation  will  shov;  what  more 
each  State  t'/nouid  do  aboub  it  than  is  done  by  our  legislatures  still  in 
session.    New  England  farmers  are  vitally  interested  in  these  newest 
factors  in  t-ai]sportation.    Already  75:6  of  the  food  supply  of  New  England 
is  rmpcrted  from  other  States  or  countries.    The  impending  tra.nsportation 
ch-anges  will  still  further  diminish  local  markets  for  local  produce  unr- 
less  the  farmers  organize  and  cooperate  to  meet  tiew  conditions.  The 
nationalisf^tion  of  interstate  commerce  moving  by  high^;7ay  is  a  logical 
ou-ccomie  of  Eoderal  authority  over  interstate  comm-erce  by  steam  or  electric- 
ity, upon  waterways  or  railways  " 

Trapping  In  a  speech  at  ^Tashington  March  19,  Mrs.  Minnie  I/!addern  Eiske,  the 

Animals         actress.,  announced  the  formation  of  a  corrnittee  to  campaign  against  the 
use  of  the  steel  trap  in  the  capture  of  fur-bearing  aniimls,  (,?ress,i;Iar 

Wheat  Iferket  A  Liverpool  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  20  says:  ''In  well  in- 

formed circles  in  the  Liverpool  whea>t  trade  the  recent  spectacular  de- 
clines in  grain  prices  are  attributed  to  forced  selling  by  the  largest 
of  The  Canadian  i/neat  pools.     It  is  understood  in  Liverpool  that  the 
Canadian  pool  held  on  to  its  wheat  too  long,  hoping  that  prices  could  be 
majntained  a^.  top  levels  if  the  Canadian  supplies  were  withheld  from  the- 
market,     uhi^e  tho  Canadians  were  following  this  policy,  they  suddenly:- 
realized  a  fortnight  ago  that  other  sellers,  particularly  Australia^ and 
Argentinaj  were  taking  advantage  of  the  apparent  shortage  of  available^ 
wheat  to  dispose  of  their  own  grain  at  the  then  attractive  quotations.*' 
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"Woolen  Mills  An  editoriril  in  yarm  and  Ranch  for  March  21  says:  "The  Southwest 

for  Southwest    is  taking  its  place  in  the  xnaroaf acture  of  cotton  yams  and  cotton 

goods,    "inventus lly,  it  is  "believed j  this  territory,  TT'hich  produces  more 
than  50  per  c;ont  cf  the  ikmerican  cotton  crcp,  Tvill  lead  m  its  manufact- 
ure*    The  5oui.h/ror:.t  also  lea.ds  in  the  production  of  other  fihers,  ttooI 
and  mohair-    There  is  not  a  woolen  or  mohair  mill  in  operation  in  Texas 
and  oaijy  one  in  "building.    Yet  the  people  of  the  Southwest  use  millions 
cf  dollars  worth  of  wool  in  olarlcets,  clothing  and  other  articles  es- 
sential to  comfort  during  the  winter.    Many  thousands  of  pounds  of  yam 
are  ccnsumed  in  Tezias  and  other  South-western  States.    Moh-air  is  T7orn  dur~ 
Ing  the  hot  monthw.     It  is  used  in  the  best  upholstering  and  in  the  mak- 
ing 01  Ear'comcDxle  tops.     The  uses  of  both  vooL  a,nd  mohair  are  n-'x-nerous, 
yet  the  ra~"  material  is  produced  in  the  Southwest ^  shipped  East  and  jMorth 
and  returned  to  us  plus  freight  both  ways  with  added  profits  of  manuf act- 
ui-ing.    larm.  and  Hanch  "belioTes  that  there  is  a  great  opport^jinity  for 
sU''C0  3sful  woolen  mills  in  the  Southwest,  and  that  while  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce are  promoting  cotton  mills,  it  would  not  oe  amiss  if  they  were  to 
g'-.ve  some  consideration  to  the  need  of  manuf  a  c  tearing  industries  that  con— 
S'ome  other  raw  material  nr educed  in  this  section  of  the  country." 


Section  3 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Llarch  21  says:  "For 

Agriculture  two  good  reasons  too  much  importance  need  not  he  attached  to  the  recent 
report  of  the  L'eoartm.ent  of  Agriculture  concerning  the  intention  of 

farmers  to  plant  grain  and  other  crops  If  there  is  at  the  present  time 

widespread  intenoion  to  plant  a  suDstantially  increased  acreage  to  grain 
crops,  few  observers  have  much  do-a.ot  that  the  cause  of  that  state  of 
alfa.irs  is  to  be  found  in  the  excessive  prices  which  wheat  and  some  of 
the  other  grains  had  "been  bringing  in  Chicago  and  other  markets.  If 
such  a  diagnoH.3  3  of  the  situation  is  correct,  does  it  not  stand  to  rea- 
son that  the  ijlans  and  « intentions »  of  the  farmers  will  undergo  sub- 
stantial m.-,dif ication  now  that  artificial  price  levels  ha.ve  heen  forced 
to  under?;-  rhe  correction  that  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable?  This 
view  of  tne  matto-r  at  once  brings  to  mind  another  matter  over  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  "been  much  exercised  during  the  past  few 
y9ar>-i.    Tiiat  public  office  h^s  heen  reading  of  the  steady  cramhling  of 
T/heat  values  in  the  Chicago  futures  market  and  despite  the  -"onqijestioned 
face-  tl'iat  the  farmers  of  the  I^a.tion  have  sold  practically  all  of  their 
marketable  croi3  of  wheat  and  notwithstanding  that  the  departm^ent  is  on 
record  as  doubting  the  advisability  of  larger  acreage- this  year, ^ has  be- 
come rather  T^erturbed  over  the  damage  that  is  alleged  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  farmer  by  this  development.    Ivlay  it  not,  after  all,  prove  to  be 
a' blessing  in  disg-aise?     If  our  farmers  ha.ve  little  or  no  more  wheat  to 
sej.l  what  "'in teres  I;  have  they  in  prices  of  that  grain?    I  s  it  not  time 
tha-c  the  agricultural  industrj^  and  public  officials  who  represent  that 
branch  of  economic  activity  adopted  a  more  rational  attitude  toward  such 
matteis?  " 
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Section  4 

FiAECET  OJJOTi\.TIONS 

Farm  Products  For  tlie  -leelz  ended  March  -21,  1925:    Northern  Round  IThite  potatoes 

held  fairly  steady  in  cit3"  markets,  v/ith  old  stock  else^/here  generally 
5  to  10^  lower.    IJeTJ  York  BaldTrin  apples  steady  at  $6  to  $7  per  hs^rrel 
in  leading  imrkets;  $5  to  $6,25  f.b.h^  Rochester.     New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  weak  at  $S  to  $15  bulk  per  ton  in  city  irarkets;  $7  f  .o,b« 
Rochester.    Texas  Yellow  Bernrada  onions,  corninercial  pack,  $3  to  $3.50 
per  crate  in  the  Middle  I'est.     Florida  strawberries  in  32''qaart  crates 
and  pony  refrigerators  weakened  to.  55^/ to  55p  quart  basis  in  city  markets 
Louisiana  Klondikes  $5.50  to  $6  pe's?^.  24-pint  crate  in  Chicago;  $4,35  to 
$4»80  f.o,br  Hainnond.    Florida,  fancy  tonia.toes,  ripe  and  turning,  original 
pack,  firm  at  $6  to  $7  per  six-basket  carrier  in  city  markets. 

In  eastern  T=7hclesale  fresh  neat  markets  beef  is  50/^  lower  to  50/' 
higher;  veal,  mutton  and  pork  loins' $1  to  $2  lower  and  lamb  weak  to  $3 
off.    Iiarch  31  prices  good  grade  meats:  Beef  $14  to  $16;  veal  $14  to  $17; 
lamb  $20  to  $25;  matfcon  $15  to  $17;  light  pork  loins  $22  to  $2?;  heavy 
loins  $18  to  $23. 

Butter,  markets  easy  and  unsettled  for  week.    Dealers  were  free 
sellers  but  some  accamulaticn  was  noted.    A  shipment  of  New  Zealand  butte 
arrived  at  New  York  but  was  not  offered  for  sale.     Closing  prices  on  92 
score:     New  York  47  3/4.^;  Chicago  43  l/2p;  Boston  48/^;  Philadelphia  494. 

Cheese  m.arkets  maintained  the  fii-m  trend  of  the  previous  week  and 
prices  on  the  ch?ase  boards  at  Plycriouth,  T7isconsin  were  practically  unr- 
changed  at  the  meetings  of  March  20  a.nd  21.     Closing  prices  of  cheese  at 
T^isconsln  Frimai-y  ma,rkets  on  Iiarch  20  were:  Single  Daisies  23p;  Young 
Americas  23  l/4c;  Longhorns  23^;  Sqaare  Prints  23^. 

Grain  market  unsettled,  with  futures  downward  trend.    lvla.y  whea.t 
futures  recovering  from  Ioy;  point,  closing  about  1  to  S/:  lower  tlian  week 
ago  but  July  fuitLires  at  Chicago  off  a^bout  6  cents.    Corn  futures  about 
S  cents  down  from  Y/eek  ago  but  cash  corn  firmer  and  discounts  on  low 
grades  narrowing.    Oats  fixtures  lower  with  corn  but  dems.nd  for  cash  oats 
improving.  . 

Average  prices  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
ma.rkets  for  the  week,  -ujichanged,  closing  at  25.72/i  per  lb.    New  York 
March  future  contracts  declined  10  points,  closing  at  25.43j^.  (Prepared 
■   by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 

Mar.  21,      Mar.  20,        Mar.  21,  1924 
119,60         120,91  95,87 
97.35  97.31  81-46 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price 
Railroads  20  Industrials 

20  R.B.  stocks 


( w'al  1  St.  Jour . ,  I;!ar .  23.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FARMERS  AS  An  editorial  in  to-day's  Ne^7  York  Times  says:  "Secretary  Jardine 

BUSINESS    says  that  'v/hnt  the  farmer  wants*  is  'to  have  an  eqiial  opportunity  with 
LCEN         other  "businesses ,  »  and  that  'the  only  legislation  he  wants'  is  that 
which  ^will  put  him  on  a  par  with  other  bxisiness  men,'    That  sounds 
reasonable,  hut  is  the  farmer  a  business  man?    He  will  not  be  found 
listed  as  such  in  any  census  report  or  other  classification  of  our  population,  nor 
is  he  so  thought  of  by  the  public-     It  is  easier  to  say  V7hat  he  is  not  than  to  de- 
termine what  he  is.     The  fcirmer  is  not  a  workingman— he  is  apt  to  own  his  farm. 
Neither  is  he  a  capitalist — he  usually  works  with  hig  hands.    Nor  yet  does  he  be- 
long to  the  'manpgement'  group.    He  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  vestigial  reme.ins  in  the 
highly  developed  industrial  organism  of  to-day. 

"Other  industries — mining,  transportation,  manuf actu-ring™- have  evolved  into 
completely  integrated  systems.    But  agriculture  has  suffered  from  arrested  develop- 
ment.   The  use  of  steam  and  machinery  transformed  other  industries  from  household 
occupations  into  huge,  centralized  organisations  which  produce  ten  or  a  hundred  ^^old 
as  much  per  worker  as  in  the  earlier  days.    But  farming  is  still  in  the  handicraft 
stage.    One  reason,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  difficulty  in  adapting  machinery  to  the 
processes  of  the  farm.     It  is  easier  to  cut  and  sew  shoe  leather  by  steam  than  to 
plant  and  weed  a  garden  plot.     Costs  of  production  and  distribution,  cut  into 
fractions  by  the  large-scale  production  in  other  industries,  have  allowed  for  prof- 
its that  attracted  both  capital  and  technical  skill,  while  agriculture  still  starves 
for  both. 

"Farmers  will  not  be  treated  like  'business  men'  until  farming  has  been  made 
a  business.    That  this  can  be  done—thanks  to  the  gasoline  engine— is  being  dem- 
onstrated in  isolated  instances.    A  corporation,  organized  by  Thomas  D.  Campbell  in 
Montana,  for  example,  has  already  effected  an  industrial  revolution  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  certain  other  crops  with  results  that  promise  to  parallel  those 
in  other  industries  a  decade  or  so  ago.    By  large-scale  operations  and  the  substi- 
tution of  machinery  for  human  and  animal  power  a.t  every  turn  of  the  T/ay  he  puts 
farming  on  a  strictly  business  basis.    It  is  Mr.  Campbell's  belief  that  through  the 
application  of  engineering  skill  and  modern  administrative  methods,  and  by  the 
spread  of  the  risks  both  financially  and  geographically  through  adequate  capital 
and  extensive  holdings,  the  farm  corporation  of  tomorrow  can  be  made  as  sound  an 
investment  as  the  steel  corporation  of  to-day.     To  prove  this  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  banker,  the  technician  and  the  executive  would  be  a  far  greater  service  to 
farming  than  anything  Mr.  Jardine  could  possibly  say  or  Congress  could  possibly  do. 
Then  the  farmer  would  be  treated  as  a  business  man,  because  that  is  what  in  fact  he 
would  be." 


CALIFORNIA'S  A  Fresno  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  an  $18,000,000 

JAm  CROP      crop  of  spring  lambs,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  is^  what 
favorable'weather,  normal  rainfall  and  good  feed  have  brought  to  the 
sheepmen  of  California,  according  to  f.  P.  wing,  secretary  of  the^ 
California  Wool  Growers'  Association.    Not  only  is  the  crop  large,  but  the  price, 
Wing  says,  will  average  $10  per  Ismb,  the  highest  in  years,  as  the  result  of  a 
shortage  in  Eastern  States, 
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Cattle  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  ':^ecord  for  March  20  says:  "There  is  plenty 

Grading         to  thiiik  about  in  the  following,  tal-ien  from  the  St.  Lou.is  Daily  Live 

Stock  Reporter:    'The  ITational  Provisioner,  representing  the  "big  packers, 
opines  that  one  of  the  grave  prohlerns  confronting  the  cattle  industry  is 
the  "bogus  dairy  breed  '^heef"  that  competes  with  the  real  purebred  beef 
types.'     In  this  connection  the  Provisioner  says:    'Grading  meat  770uld 
seem  to  offer  one  of  the  best  solutions  to  the  problem  of  quality  in 
meat  Trhich  faces  the  industry  to-day.    Education  of  the  housewife  is 
desirable,  but  actual  standard  grading  must  be  followed  in  order  that 
meat  v;ill  be  sure  to  sell  for  rhat  it  really  is.    Then  it  will  be  up  to 
the  consumer  to  decide  what  grade  he  prefers  or  can  afford.    This  is 
particularly  true  in  regard  to  beef.    Prime  beef  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  foods  offered  the  human  race.    But  only  a  very  small  uercent- 
age  of  the  people  really  know  what  prime  beef  is.     If  they  did  know, 
the  demand  for  it  ?70uld  increase  in  leaps  and  bounds  and  they  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price.... A  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  beef 
offered  the  American  public  to-day  com.es  from  the  discarded  dairy  cow. 
This  animal  was  never  intended  for  meat  production  and  therefore  does 
not  produce  real  beef  but  a  spurious  product.     Tliis  being  tru.e,  what 
chance  is  there  to  increase  beef  consumption  when  so  much  of  the  kind 
offered  the  lion  for  his  daily  diet  is  sold  to  the  Aiueri can  public? 
Here  is  a  place  where  the  producers  of  real  beef  and  the  packing  indus- 
try might  well  put  their  heads  together  and  secure  results  which  would 
be  gratifying  to  them  and  to  the  consuming  public  as  well.'    This  is  ai 
interesting  subject  the  Provisioner  h^s  brought  up  and  it  promises  to 
become  more  and  more  a  factor  for  the  reason  that  the  dairy  cattle 
supply  of  the  United  States  is  growing  fast  while  the  legitimate 
'beef   types  are  declining  in  numbers.'' 

Cotton  Crop  The  TJa.ll  Street  Journal  for  March  23  says:  "Since  the  cotton 

crop  stopped  its  downward  career  late  in  September  and  turned  upward 
it  has  not  ceased  in  its  surprising  course.     Even  the  last  official 
report,  as  late  as  December  1,  was  for  13,150,000  standard  bales.  The 
census  ginning  report  now  assures  13,630,508  running  bales.  This 
m-eans  that  Ifeture,  as  if  repenting  of  her  severity  last  summer,  pro- 
longed the  season  and  made  us  a  free  gift  of  2,000,000         bales  of 
cotton,  just  as  she  increased  the  wheat  crop  at  the  last  moment.  This 
large  supply  is  most  welcome,  for  it  com.es  at  a  time  when  the  world  is 
near  a  famine  basis.     The  avidity  with  which  it  is  being  taken  by 
foreign  consumers  proves  how  desperate  was  their  need.    A  proper  dis- 
tribution of  this  crop  would  allow  from  7,000,000  to  7,500,000  bales 
for  export.    Yet  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  March  the  exports 
amounted  to  6,783,479  bales.    By  the  end  of  March  the  7,000,00C-bale 
mark  should  be  reached,  leaving  four  months  of  the  season  yet  to  run. 
Market  sentiment  at  present  is  bearish,  b^at  neither  bearish  nor  bullish 
opinions  can,  in  the  end,  control  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
ap-oears  as  though  future  demand  will  be  large,  owing  to  the  economic 
improvement  of  foreign  countries,    fhis  being  so,  the  need  of  another 
large  crop  is  apparent.    Predictions  for  the  next  crop  are  useless,  ^bput 
at  the  same  time* we  can  see  where  the  first  danger  spot  at  present  is. 
A  3/ear  ago  Texas  had  a  good  supply  of  moisture  due  to  heavj-  rains.  This 
season  it  has  had  no  such  rains,  and  the  State  now  is  dry.     Should  rains 
come  again  in  the  near  future,  undoubtedly  the  sentiment  would  prove 
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still  more  bearish,  "but  the  important  question  still  ^ould  reisain  to  he 
s.iiswered  in  the  late  s-anz^er  T^hen  the  daii^er  of  drought  is  the  greatest, 
^ill  Texas  make  another  bi^  crop?    This  is  something  that  no  one  can 
foretell  at  present,  but  the  outlooh  for  Texas,  which  last  year  produced 
almost  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  is  not  particularly  favorable  at  this 
time.    Without  a  large  iDroduction  there,  the  likelihood  of  another  big 
supply  is  very  dubious." 

Federal  Aid  An  editorial  in  The  TTashington  Post  for  March  22  says:  "At  a 

for  Hoads      convention  in  Atlantic  City,  G-overnor  Silzer  appealed  for  a  policy  of* 
Sta,te  rights  in  carrying  oat  road  building  plans.    He  considers  unjust 
the  fact  that  the  IJortheastern  States,  which  contribute  t'/70- thirds  of 
the  national  revenue,  get  back  only  a  small  part  of  it.  the  rest  going 
to  other  States  far  from  the  centers  of  population.    As  the  3-overnor 
presents  it,  the  situation  -.vould  appear  to  justify  his  attitude.  At 
the  saiTxe  time,  seys  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  it  is  not  epsy,  in  these 
days  of  the  tourist  urge,  to  defend  a  policy  too  narrowly  parochial. 
Perhaps  State  lines  seem  far  enough  apart  to  afford  Y/ide  territory  in 
YThich  a  high;7ay  sr/stem  may  develop  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
comni'jiiity.     If  the  pedersJ  aid  plan  is  carried  out,  however,  as  w?s 
first  intended,  the  densely  populated  centers  will  not  lie  so  far  from 
the  highway  system  as  he  fears.     Studies  indicate  that  1,048  of  the 
1,111  cities  having  a  poijulation  in  excess  of  5,000  '.-oald  lie  within 
the  projected  lines,  and  independent  or  county  systems  are  expected  to 
reach  the  other  59  cities.     It  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
poppo.lation  of  the  "5  States  affected  lives  within  ten  miles  of  the 
system.    PederaJ  aid  for  ITew  Jersey  this  year  will  amount  to  S936,413; 
for  Pennsylvania,  Sc, 365, 956.    Probably  this  division  ma.y  strike  the 
Governor  as  unfair  when  one  considers  that  Hew  Jersey  already  maintains 
hard  roads  in  the  ratio  of  one  mile  for  every  1.1  square  mile  of  its 
land  territory,  while  Pennsylvania  ■  s  propo-^tion  is  only  a  mile  for  every 
3.01  square  miles  of  territory.     The  pederaJ  system,  however,  does  not 
destroy  initiative,  and  each  State  has  much  to  learn  from  experience." 

Fertilizer  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Llarch  23  states  that  while 

Costs         the  western  part  of  the  cotton  belt  is  suffering  from  drought,  the 

eastern  half,  including  Louisiana  and  Kississippi ,  has  received  ample 
winter  moisture  and  all  acco-'jnts  tend  to  show  that  farmers  in  that  part 
of  the  belt  are  preparing  to  increase  their  acreage  and  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  produce  a  liberal  crop.     One  drawback  to  their  efforts,  how- 
ever, is  the  relative  high  price  of  lertili^^er  which,  up  to  the  end  of 
February,  accordiU:?^  to  Secretary  Hester  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  S::- 
change,  had  greatly  cut  down  the  sales. 

Flaxseed  The  loress  of  karch  23  states  that  Members  of  Congress  from 

Tariff         Northwestern  States  expect  president  Coolidge  to  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agricult^ore  and  Commerce  for  further  iniormaAion  regarding  the 
flaxseed  industry  before  m:aking  a  decision  on  the  reduction  in ^ the  duty 
on  linseed  oil  recomiTiended  by  the  Tariff  Commission.    Mr.  Coolidge  is 
understood  to  have  indicated  that  he  sympathizes  with  the  flaxseed  grow- 
er and  does  not  wish  to  hurt  that  industry. 

Game  Laws  Field  and  Stream  for  April  says:  "Certain  dealers  in  poultry  and 

game  are  bringing  into  this  country  the  carcasses  of  South  Am.erican 
game  birds  literally  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.    There  is  no  law  that 
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prevents  t-iiis  importation.     To-day  in  most  of  tlie  first-class  restau- 
rants and  hotels,  you  will  find's,  k,  quail  A.  grouse,*  or*S.  A. 
partridge^  off ered  on  the  "bill  of  fare.     These  "birds  are  not  South 
AiTierican  quail,  they  are  not  grouse,  nor  are  they  partridge.     They  are 
various  species  of  tinamous,  a  "bird  native  to  South  America,  which  we 
"believe  is  not  found  in  any  other  country.    Of  course  on  the  'oill  of 
fare  as  tinamous  they  would  prohahl^^  go  hegging.     Labeled  as  quail  or 
grouse,  they  find  a  ready  sale.     G-ame  conoinis  si  oners  in  the  West  have 
complained-  that  these  "birds  are  being  shipped  into  their  States  and. 
served  at  hotels  and  restaurants  where  sometimes  the  3.  A.,  meaning 
South  American,  has  "been  left  off.     If  the  State  laws  permit,  they  are 
always  "billed  8S  quail  or  grouse.    This  practice  lets  down  the  'oars  on 
our  native  game  and  makes  it  easier  for  the  market  shooter  and  the  game 
"bootlegger  to  ply  their  trades.    On  the  other  hard  is  it  fair  to  South 
America?    With  this  market  existing  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  hard 
to  surmiize  what  is  happening  to  her  game  birds.    \Ye  know  what  happened 
to  the  passenger  pigeon.    We  know,  in  many  sections,  what  happened  to 
our  upland  birds  and  what  was  rapidly  happening  to  our  waterfowl  before 
we  clamped  down  on  the  m.arket  gunner  and  made  him  quit .    We  pose  as  a 
nation  of  conservationists.     Cur  laws  forbid  the  sale  and  barter  of  our 
wild  game.    As  a  matter  of  principle,  should  we  not  protect  our  "brother 
sportsmen  of  South  America?'- 

Government  On  Decem-ber  1,  1924  there  were  299,927  employees  in  the  various 

Employees      department  of  the  British  Government.    Of  these  employees  226,733  were 
in  Britain    men,  73,194  were  womien,  according  to  advices  received  by  the  Bankers 

Trust  Company  of  Hew  York  from  its  British  information  service.    Of  the 
employees  141,730  or  65.5370  were  ex-service  men.    Of  the  total  number  of 
ex-service  men  43,639  or  14.55^  of  the  total  n\miber  of  employees,  were 
disabled  men.     These  figtjres  do  not  include  3,605  enployees  of  the  War 
Office,  nor  do  they  include  the  1,800  persons  on  the  staff  of  the  Units 
and  Command  Offices  of  the  Air  Ministry.    Branch  managers  of  the  Labor 
Ministry,  amounting  to  759,  who  are  paid  by  fees  are  not  included. 

Motor  Trans-  The  role  of  the  motor  car  in  the  economic  development  of  the 

portation     United  States  during  the  last  two  decades  will  be  told  in  a  report  to^  be 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  prominent  Americans  for  consideration  at  the 
third  general  meeting  of  the  International  Cham:oer  of  Commerce  at 
Brussels,  Jime  21-27^    The  general  subjec-c  of  motor  transportation  and 
highway  developm,ent  was  added  to  the  agenda  of  the  Brussels  m.eeting  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  American  section.     In  the  opinion  of  the  American 
section,  the  economic  and  social  effects  of  the  development  of  motor 
transportation  in  the  United  States  have  been  of  such  great  importance 
that  a  representation  of  the  past  and  present  American  situation  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  European  delegates.    Hoy  D.  Chap  in,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Ooirpany,  has  been  nam.ed  chairman^  of 
the  committee  which  will  draft  the  report.     The  report _will  deal  witn 
the  importance  of  the  motor  car  as  a  transportation  unit  and  as  an 
economic  factor  of  first  importance.     It  will  endeavor  to  show  the^ 
important  economic  results  ox  develoioraent  of  motor  transportation  m  the 
United  States  through  the  opening  of  new  areas  of  production  and  cons^omp-j. 
tion,  and  perfecting  new  methods  of  distribution.    Particular  stress  wxll 
be  laid  upon  the  use  of  m.otor  transportation  in  supplementing  tne  exist- 
ing lines^of  rail  and  other  transport.     The  Question  of  higr^vay  develop- 
ment, on  which  after  all  the  growth  of  motor  transportation  depends,  wi.l 
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also  ts  covered  in  the  xenovt  v/ith  particular  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion Ox  highways,  the  locaxion  of  highways  and  the  proper  methods  of  fi- 
nancing and  maintaining  them.     The  niatter  of  "Itules  and  Regalations'^  of 
traffic  and  taxation  of  motor  vehicles  v:ill  also  "be  raised  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  in  all  these  questions  'vill  he  pat  before 
the  Brussels  meeting.   (Press  statement,  ChamrDer  of  Coi-mmerce  of  U.S., 
Mar.  21.) 

Overproduc-  H.  J.  ';?aters,  writing  in  the  weekly  Kansas  City  Star  for  Iviarch  18, 

tion         says:  "In  the  war  period  every  necessary  industry  was  expanded  far  be- 
yond the  needs  of  the  country  in  normal  times,  but  the  products  were  con- 
sum.ed  or  wasted.    Meantime  hcm.e  needs  for  these  products  accumuleted. 
This  probably  more  tlian  anything  else  is  the  explanation  of  the  ouick 
rebound  of  manufacturing  and  transportation  from  the  depression  of  1920. 
The  acc\imulated  shortage  was  principally^  in  houses,  railroad  equipment, 
motor  cars  and  imi^roved  highways.    Activity  in  these  building  lines 
created  a.  demand  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  miine ,  forest  and  quarry 
and  gave  emplo:5Tnent  to  labor  in  mianuf acturing  and  transporting  these 
materials.    Agriculture  also  was  expanded  during  the  war.     It  is  true 
also  that  at  the  end  of  the  conflict  the  ribs  of  Europe  were  bare,  but 
the  allied  governments  had  vast  stores  of  food,  wool,  cotton,  leather^ 
and  hides  which  were  m.ade  instantly  avail aDle  to  meet  these  deficiencies. 
This,  added  to  the  reduced  buying  power  of  miost  of  the  peoDle  of  the 
world  and  to  the  ab-undant  ha.rvest  of  an  expanded  farm  planting,  was^ 
responsible  for  the  situation  xvhich  agriculture  faced  in  the  beginning 
of  1920  and  which  it  has  had  to  meet  since  that  time.    The^  farmer  suf- 
fers grievously  from  the  effects  of  cverproducticn.    Not  that  so  much 
m-ore  food  is  produced  than  can  be  consum^ed,  but  because  m.ore  is  at 
hand  than  car/ be  sold  at  a  price  that  would  give  the  farmer  an  adequate 
return.     Overproduction  for  the  mamifacturer  is  one  thing  and  for  the 
farmer  it  is  qaite  another.    All  this  means  that  the  farmer  can  not ^con- 
trol output  or  keep  it  in  close  adjusument  with  demard        --^^^  same  de- 
gree as  the  manufacturer  can.     The  remedy  for  overproduction  by  the 
farmer  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  lie  in  this  direction.     If  it  is  to 
be  met  at  all,  and  it  -iiust  be  if  the  business  of  producing  food  is  to^be 
stabilized  and  take  its  place  alongside  of  other  industries,  it  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  controlling  the  flow  of  the  product  into  the  channels 
of  trade  and  ccnsi^miDt ion-     Some  means  will  have  to  be  provided  for  carry- 
ing over  the  surolus  of  an  abundant  harvest  into  the  year  of  lean  har- 
vests.    In  a  country  on  a  food  export  basis,  as  is  ours,  the  problemx  of 
hoarding  is  largely  limited  to  the  exportable  surplus.    At  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  is  staggering  to  contemplate.    But  we  shall  not  see 
the  end  of  the  present  violent  and  disastrous  fluctuation  in  farm  prices 
until  som.e  such  stabilising  force  is  put  into  action-    Here  in  a  nutshell 
is  the  "dig  marketing  problem  before  the  farmer.    American  agriculture 
will  not  be  on  a  sound  basis  until  the  farm.er  has  found  its  solution.  " 

Rural  Scholar-         An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  (British)  Ministry  of  Agri-  . 

ships  in  culture  for  March  says:  ^'The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  : 'Fisheries  an- 
Britain  noimces  that  under  the  scheme  for  establishing  scholarships  and  mainte- 
nance grants  for  the  sons  and  daaghters  of  agricultural  and  rural  work- 
ers, a  number  of  scholarships  at  university  departments  of  agriculture, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  fa^^m  institutes,  are  offered  for  award  this 
year.  The  scholarships  are  confined  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  agri- 
cultural workmen  and  of  other  countryside  workers  in  comparable 
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financial  circumstances.    The  a.wards  cover  all  ejqDenditure  (tuition, 
"board,  outfit,  travelling,  etQ.)>and  do  not  involve  any  outlay  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,    provided  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  appli- 
cants is  forthcoming.,  10  Class  1  scholarships  tenahle  for  degree  courses 
in  agriculture  or  horticulture  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  other  universi- 
ties, and  in  the  case  of  veterinary  science  at  the  Hoyal  Veterinary 
College;  10  Class    2  scholarships  tenable  for  two  years  at  agricultural 
colleges  for  one  or  other  of  the  diplomas  in  agriculture,  dairying, 
horticulture,  or  poultry-keeping;  and  about  150  Class  vSi  scholarships 
tenable  for  short  courses  in  the  same  subjects  at  county  farm  institu.tes, 
will  be  awarded  this  year.     In  the  case  of  Glass  1,  preference  will  be 
given  to  candidates  who  have  passed  an  examination  which  entitles  them. 

to  enter  a  uni\^ersity  The  last  da.te  for  submitting  applications  is 

30th  April,  1955.    This  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  schvrvme,  which  was 
approved  in  1922  as  an  experimental  measure  for  five  years;-.    Up  to  the 
present,  350  scholarships  have  been  awarded,  of  which  103  were  gained  by 
young  men  and  womien  who  were  wage--earners  in  the  agricultural  industry, 
80  by  sons  and  daughters  of  agricultural  workmen,  and  80  by  sons  and 
daughters  of  small  holders.     The  parents  of  the  rem.aining  87  are  of 
varying  countryside  occupations,  e.g.,  bailiffs,  gardeners,  wheelwrights, 
saddlers,  roadmen,  etc.'' 

Section  3 
mHXET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Mar.  23:  Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $14^20  for  the  top  and 

$13o70  to  $14.10  for  the  bulk;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $3.75^to 
$11,75;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4.35  to  $11.25;  feeder  steers  $6  to 
$8-.75;  ligh-c  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $8.25  to  $11,    Fat  lambs 
$14.50  to  $16.75.;  feeding  lambs  $15  tu  $16.75;  yearlings  $11.50  to 
$14  and  fat  ewes  $6.25  to  $9.75. 

New  York  sacked  Poimd  VTnite  pctatces  closed  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  BO,i  to  35,.!^  f  .o.b.  Rochester.    New  York 
Baldwin  apples  steady  to  firm  at  $5  to  $7  per  barrel  in  city  markets; 
$6  to  $6.15  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Ploriia  pointed  type  cabbage  firm  at 
$1.25  to  $1.62  1/2  per  1  l/2  bushel  hamper.    New  York  and  raidwestern 
yellow  onions  fairly  steady  at  $2.50  to  $3=00  per  100  pound  sack  in 
leading  markets;  $2.50  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Texas  Yellow  Berm-ada  onions, 
coiimercial  pack  $3  to  $3,50  per  crate  in  the  I!iddle  V/est.    Delaware  and 
Maryland  yellow  sweet  potatoes  nearly  steady  at  $2.25  to  $2*50^per 
bushel  hamper.    Florida  fancy  tomatoes,  ripe  and  turning,  original  pack, 
firm  at  $6  to  $7  per  six-basket  carrier  for  best  stock.  ^ 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  47  3/4p;  Chicago 
48  l/2ji;      Philadelphia  49^;  Boston  48^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  March  23:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.61  1/2  to  $1.91  1/2.    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  St.  Louis  $lc92;  Kansas 
City  $1.70  to  $1.78.    Mo.2:h-srd  winter  Chicago  $1.69  3/4;  St.  Lcuis 
$1.66  to  $1.67;  Kansas  City  $1.63  to  $1,76.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Kansas 
City  $1.03  to  $1.03  l/2;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  98  l/4  to  $1.01  1/4; 
No. 4    mixed  corn  Chicago  $1,07  l/2  to  $1.09-    No. 2  yellcw  corn  Chicago 
$1.15  to  $1.17;  Kansas  City  $1.05  to  $1.05  l/2.    No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$le02  1/4  to  $1.15;  Minneapolis  $1,03  l/4  to  $1.05  l/4;  St.  Louis  $1.11 
to  $1.12.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  Ci-cy  $1.08  l/2;  No. 3  white  corn  Chica- 
go $1.09  to  $1.13.    No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  45  l/2  to  47,^;  Minneapolis 
41  3/4  to  42  1/4^,  St,  Louis  47  3/4  to  4Sj6;  No.  2  white  oats  4b  1/2  to 

47/4;  Kansas  City. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  mrkets  down  21  points, 
closing  at  25.51/i'per  lb.    New  York  March  future  contracts  down  16 
points  closing  at  25.27/^ .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.)   


■  }  ■ 


Y  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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POTASH  COMPLAINT      The  press  to-dsy  states  that  forUiaJ  complaint  V7as  lodged  with 
Secretary  Kellogg  March  24  by  Senator  Harris,  of  Georgia,  against 
practices  of  the  Prench~ German  potash  s2,Tidicate,    After  a  conference 
with  the  Secreia-ry,  Mr.  Harris  said  Mr.  Kellogg  would  take  the  question  up  with  the 
Commerce  Department  in  an  effort  to  develop  an  avenue  of  relief  from  conditions  com- 
plained of »    The  Georgia  Senator  asserted  the  German  and  French  potash  interests 
were  aroitrarily  advancing  the  price  of  their  product  $5  and  $6  a  ton,  principally 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  farmer. 


AHIML  POISON  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "An  area  of  more  than 

DANGERS    75  Square  miles  in  Middle  Massachusetts  has  heen  sown  with  capsules  con- 
taining deadly  poison,  with  danger  to  animal  and  even  human  life,  sever- 
al witnesses  testified  March  24  before  a  joint  legislative  committee  at 
the  State  House.    Wild  and  domxestic  animals  and  birds  have  been  destroyed  in  large 
numbers,  these  witnesses  said,  in  northern  iTorcester  County  and  the  northwestern  end 
of  Middlesex  County.     The  capsules  were  scattered       persons  who  wished  to  kill  fur- 
bearing  a.nimals.    After  the  hearing  xhe  commdrtee  voted  to  report  to  the  Legislature 
a  bill  sponsored  by  the  fish  and  game  division  of  the  State  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion to  m.ake  the  poisoning  of  animals  punishable  by  jail  sentences.    The  present 
penalty  for  this  offense  is  a  fine.'- 


BUSINESS  The  press  to-day  says:  ^^The  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  yesterday  was 

CONDITIONS    devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  trade  conditions ^ and ^ the 
outlook  for  continued  prosperity.    The  administration,  it  is  said,  is 
somewhat  concerned  with  certain  aspects  of  the  ma.rkets,  especially  the 
speculating  markets,  fearing  that  the  wild  speculation  of  the  last  few  months  may 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  business  developments.    Reports  made  to  the  President  showed 
that  the  fundamentals  of  business  were  solid  and  tliat  there  was  no  present  prospect 
of  a  S-iowing  down  in  such  activities.    Reports  were  to  the  effect  that  the  wage 
scales  were  being  adjusted  satisf actoril:/  in  industry  where  there  was  a  slackness^ 
and  profitable  operation  was  dependent  upon  a  reduction  of  the  wages  from  the  hign 

war  and  after-war  scales  Secretary  Mellon  told  the  president  that  so  far  as  he 

could  observe  a  general  healthy  condition  exists  at  present  with  nothing  ^likely  to 
develop  in  the  near  future  to  disturb  the  markets.     Secretary  Mellon  said  that  the 
industries  which  are  supposed  to  be  barometers  or  indic^-tions  are  all  enjoying^f air 
business  while  some  of  the  steel  industries  are  running  at  above  the  normal  rate. 
The  Treasury  is  now  studying  the  speculative  markets  to  determine  whether  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  speculation,  now  declining,  should  not  be  discouraged^  m  order  to 
protect  trade  conditions  and  kee-o  the  money  in  coismercial  channels.    This  specula- 
tion, it  was  said  at  the  '.Thite  House,  has  not  yet  affected  general  business  activi- 
ties " 


TOBACCO  CO-  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  farmers,  March  24,  took  the  first  steps 

OPSRA.TIVE      coward  forming  a  cooperative  tobacco  marketing  association  m  that  coun- 
ty, according  to  the  press  to-day. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  The  Journal  of  Coimerce  for  March  24  says:  "'Our  nev;  Secretary  of 

Situation    Agriculture  recently  has  had  some  things  to  say  which  ought  to  receive 
more  thoughtful  attention  than  they  are  likely  to''get.    Ke  decries  the 
current  tendency  shown  "by  a  good  many  to  'monkey  with  their  Government' 
and  asserts  that  all  the  really  intelligent  and  public  minded  farmer  de- 
sires is  'to  "be  put  on  a  par  rith  other  "business  men.  '     Suggestions  th^-t 
farm  and  range  production  "be  curtailed  in  effort  to  hring  prices  more  in 
line  with  the  desire  of  the  agricultural  interests-,  he  condemns  as  un- 
worthy of  DPjLch  consideration,  as  within  rea.sonable  limits  he  ought  to  do 
since  for  one  thing  our  chief  competitors  in  other  lands  have  more  than 
^  a  little  to  do  with  world  prices.    Vve  are  large  exporters  of  a  good  many 

farm  products >  hut  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  fix  world  prices  except 
possibly  in  one  or  two  cases.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  Secretary 
falls  short  of  pushing  his  own  analysis  of  the  current  situation  through 
to  its  natural  and  logic/ conclusion .    Just  how,  for  instance,  is  the 
farmer  to  "be  enabled  to  cut  his  cost  or  otherwise  adjust  his  production 
to  market  conditions?    ^^hat  methods  are  to  be  employed  in  reducing  the 
burden  of  distribution  as  low  as  they  ought  to  be?    The  answer  to  the 
latter  question  is  the  magic  word  'cooperation.'    Yet,  'cooperation' 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  a  great  deal  of  effect  upon  the  prices 
of  materials  or  the  wages  of  labor  that  are  indispensable  to  enterprises 
whether  individual  or  cooperative  which  undertake  to  distribute  agri- 
cultural products  to  consiiiners  to  say  nothing  of  the  important  manu- 
facturing processes  Y\7hich  must  often  take  place  before  the  raw  materials 
as  they  leave  the  farm  are  ready  for  cons-oinpt ion  by  the  people  of  the 
Nation.    Neither  can  the  costs  of  producing  any  leading  crop  be  very 
much  further  reduced  by  proclamation,  professions  of  friendship  or  fath- 
erly advice.     The  farm.er  no  matter  what  he  is  r)roducing  uast  make  use  of 
machinery  and  equipment  in  relatively  large  quantities;  he  must  in  many 
cases  employ  labor;  he  can  not  avoid  buying  manufactured  clothes  and 
other  articles  for  himself  and  his  family.     In  short,  with  the  best  sort 
of  management  in  the  world  he  is  gravely  handicapped  by  the  price  levels 
that  obtain  so  far  as  fabricated  goods  are  concerned  and  by  the  rates  of 
wages  which  are  paid  in  most  of  our  factories.    He  has  never  been  able  in 
any  very  strict  sense  to  live  unto  himself  in  an  economic  sense,  ?..nd  he 
is  less  able  to  do  so  to-day  than  ever  before.    Vaen  he  is  advised  by 
governmental  officials  to  improve  his  mana:gem.ent  he  has  a  right  to  point 
to  conditions  exrsting  in  industry  and  inquire  what  is  going  to  be  done 
there  in  the  way  of  reform  which  would  enable  him  to  improve  his  position, 

Beet  Sugar  in  Though  there  exists  no  beet  sugar  factory  in  Scotland  at  present, 

Scotland    more  than  200  acres  of  beets  were  planted  for  exuerimental  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  report  to  the  Departm.ent  of  Comjnerce  by  Consul  Chamberlain,^ 
Glasgow.     The  crops  have  proved  very  satisfactory  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  proposed  factory  will  be  erected,  especially  in  view  of  a  subsidy 
granted  by  the  Government.     (press,  Mar.  24,) 

Cooperative  A  Baltimore  dispatch  to  the  .press  of  March  24  states  that  plans 

Cannery  in  have  been  formulated  for  establishing  the  second  of  a  series  of  cooperat- 
Maryland        ive  canneries  in  Kent-'County ,  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Farm 

Bureau,  which  is  handling  the  tomato  situation  for  the  farmers,    A  large 
cannery  is  to  be  erected  at  Failes  and  sixty-one  farmers  have  pledged 
themselves  to  put  313  acres  in  tomatoes  during  the  season.    They  have 
-aaranteed  a  return  of  12  l/2  per  cent  to  7?.  H.  ^Tebster.  who  will  build 
one  plant,  as  a  return  on  his  investment. 
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Georgia  Farm  A  Macon  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  24  states  that  with  the 

Bank         opening  of  the  Middle  Creorgia  F?.rm  Bank  at  Macon,  March  23,  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  ever  irade  to  advance  the  fruit  industry  has  been  tcd-cen. 
The  new  bank,  operated  by  the  Middle  Georgia  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, has  received  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

Grain  Market  Arthur  Hichmond  Marsh,  writing  in  The  Economic  World  for  March  21, 

Conditions  says:  '^The  exceptionally  violent  decline  of  the  price  of  wheat — attended 
by  similar  though  somewhat  less  extensive  declines  in  the  prices  of  the 
other  grains-'which  has  really  been  passing  through  its  successive  stages 
for  nearly  a  month  past,  but  which  this  v/eek  assumed  such  proportions 
that  it  came  near  producing  complete  demoralization  in  the  grain  markets, 
has  naturally  been  interpreted  by  the  business  commanity  in  a  variety  of 
ways  from,  the  standpoint  of  its  long-run  economic  significance.    The  easy 
interpretation,  of  course,  is  that  an  extravagant  speculation  in  wheat,  •. 
the  seeming  success  of  which  for  a  time  induced  imitation  in  the  markets 
for  the  other  grains,  at  last  became  so  over-blown  and  topheavy  that  it 
cou-ld  no  longer  be  supported  by  all  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  hence  collapsed  with  a  crash  that  involved  imny  of  the  speculators 

in  ruin  ITot  quite  content  with  this  simple  explanation  of  the  recent 

phenomena  in  the  wheat  and  grain  markets,  other  members  of  the  business 
comn-iunity  are  seeking  to  connect  these  phenomena  with  the  coming  into 
play  of  new  economxic  forces  and  influences  of  a  general  and.  even  v/orld- 
wide  character.    According  to  this  manner  of  thinking,  the  great  advance 
in  the  wheat  and  grain  markets  was  not  primarily  due  to  the  operations 
of  speculators  taking  advantage  of  the  cpportu.nity  afforded  themi  by  a 
world  supply  and  demand  situation  for  the  grains  that  could  be  represent- 
ed as  dangerously  strained- -though  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  operations 
of  the  speculators  exaggerated  the  advance  to  an  appreciable  extent — 
but,  rather,  was  one  out  of  many  manifestations  of  an  incipient  infla- 
tion which  until  recently  threatened  to  affect  the  entire  economic 
fabric  of  the  United  States  and  all  other  important  industrial  and  com- 
mercial countries.     The  infectionary  focus  of  this  incipient  inflation, 
it  is  declared,  was  the  United  States,  with  its  immense  stock^of  gold, 
giving  enormous  credit-miaking  power,  and  with  the  natural  optimdsm^of 
its  business  class,  always  prone  to  expansion  in  every  direction  if  only 
it  feels  secure  about  conditions  in  the  iriumediate  future.    The  influences 
making  for  a  dangerous  inflation  were  not  confined  to  the  United  States, 
however;-  they  were  felt  in  Eu^rope  also,  where  the  restoration  of  some- 
thing like  economic  normality  through  the  tentative  settlement  of  the 
reparations  problem,  the  gradual  return  of  the  leading  nations^ to  pro- 
duction and  consumxption  upon  the  pre-war  scale,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
free  international  movement  of  capital,  has  produced  a  sense  of  exhilara- 
tion that  m.ight  easily  express  itself  economically  in  inflationary  ?/ays. 
Taking  this  explanation  of  the  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
the  other  grains  as  their  point  of  departure,  those  reasoning  in  the 
manner  just  described  now  declare  that  the  real  cause  of  the  sudden 
collapse  of  prices  in  the  wheat  and  grain  markets  was  not  so  much  the 
inability  of'  the  speculative  plungers  and  their  followers  in  those 
markets  to  carry  their  operations  farther,  as  it  was  the ^ gradual  percep- 
tion on  the  Dart  of  the  business  community  in  all  countries  that  the 
forces  resisting  the  threatened  inflation  are  too  powerful  to  be  overcome 
and  that  consequently  we  have  ahead  of  us  a  period  of  falling  rather  than 
-ising  prices— a  period  that  will  last  until  practically  nothing  remains 
(     such  particular  price  inflations  (that  of  the  grains,  for  example)  as 
have  so  far  occurred  " 
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Land  Movement  An  Omaha  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  24  says:  "The  long- 

in  Nebraska  heralded  'hack  to  the  land'  r.iovement  is  under  uay.at  last  and  res  tern 
farni  Ir.nds  are  in  deninnd  again.    More  Nebraska  farms  have  heen  solii  in 
the  three  months  of  this  year  than  were  sold  in  all  1924.     In  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  lands  are  "being  "bought  hy  -dirt  farmers'  and  are  not 
going  into  the  hands  of  speculators.    Prices  are  from  10  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  over  last  year.    Agriculturists  are  buying  machinery  as  well 
as  farms.     In  the  last  four  or  five  years,  ITebraska  farmers  bought  very 
few  farm  implements,  but  this  condition  is  passing," 

Fotr.sh  Agree-  Official  information  has  reached  Yvashington  indicating  that  French 

ment  in         and  German  potash  interests  have  entered  into  a,n  agreement  as  to  both 
Europe         markets  and  price  levels,    \7hile  details  have  not  been  disclosed,  it  was 
learned  that,  in  effect,  the  former  exclusively  German  business  has  be- 
come a  joint  French- German  enterprise  through  this  commercial  alliance. 
The  official  reports  are  understood  to  draw  a  clear  picture  of  the  ar- 
rangement between  the  French  and  German  syndicates  now  sharing  possession 
of  practically  all  of  the  world's  potash  beds,  although  it  is  doubtf^al 
that  the  Washington  Governm^ent  has  a,s  yet  come  into  possession  of  the 
text  or  even  a.  paraphrase  of  the  understanding.    There  is  no  question 
that  officials  abroad  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  are  convinced  that 
the  compact  has  been  signed  and  that  the  two  syndicates  are  preparing  to 
share  the  proceeds  of  m.aintained  price  levels  and  non- conflicting  m-arkets. 
The  potash  trade  has  been  under  survey  by  the  Departm.ent  of  Commerce  for 
many  months  as  one  of  several  studies  undertaken  under  the  $500,000  spe- 
cial fund  voted  to  Secretary  Hoover  by  Congress  to  examine  the.  status  of 
various  industries  which  produce  essential  raw  comjmodities  and  where 
discrim.ina.tion  against  Aiierican  users,  either  in  price  or  marketing  ar- 
rangements, might  exist.  (Press,  Mar.  23.) 

Public  Service         An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  !Iarch  14  says: 
Mergers      "Centralization  of  responsibility  often  is  the  direct  cause  of  success 
in  an  undertaking.     On  the  contrary,  added  responsibilities  have  been 
known  to  lessen  the  speed  of  accomplishm.ent .     There  is  a  Nation-wide 
movement  on  foot  to  merge  all  sorts  of  State  and  national  public  services. 
There  are  those  who  strongly  endorse  such  mergers  and  others  who  view 
them  with  alarm.     Most  students  of  agricultural  education  have  come  to 
the  firm  conclusion  that  there  should  not  be  too  close  a  merger  of  the 
several  branches.    The  farxner  himself  does  not  approve  of  interference 
with  his  special  organizations.     The  dairyman,  for  instance,  tolerates 
the  horticulturist  but  he  has  an  inborn  feeling  that  no  apple  talk  should 
be  allowed  in  his  dairy  meeting.    Sight  or  wrong,  we  shall  not  argue ^ that. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  two  kinds  of  farmers  can  have  their  two  kinds 
of  organizations  and  do  society  as  a  whole  a-  real  service.     In  our  own 
legislature  bills  have  been  introduced  that  would  do  away  with  our  Wis- 
consin Dairymen's  Association,  Live  Stock  Breeders '  Association,  cran- 
berry growers',  potato  growers',  horticultural  and  experiment  associa- 
tions.    The  mrpose  is  to  place  all  these  associations  in  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture.     Some  feel  that  we  would  then  get  unit  action. 
The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  is  not  in  favor  of  such  a  merger.     It  will 
tear  down  rather  than  build  up.     It  will  m.ake  these  associations  domi- 
nant ly  State  supervised  instead  of  farm.er  organized  and  directed.  ^It 
will  do  away  with  initiative  and  so  broaden  the  duties  of  associations 
r"  m.en  already  overtaxed  that  they  will  soon  stop  functioning  and  die  of 
bcagnation.     It  will  not  save  State  funds.     It  would  tend  to  discourage 
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many  pii"blic  spirited  men  who  now  give  much  of  their  time  to  these  organ- 
izations.   Y/e  "believe  that  when  a  jo"b  is  being  well  done  it  should  be 
let  alone . . . . " 

Potash  Combine         An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  24  says:  "The 

Department  of  Corrimerce  is  reported  to  be  agitated  over  the  activities  of 
■   the  Franco-* German  potash  combine.    Attemf^Dts  are  being  made  to  arouse  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  protect  i\merican 
farmers  against  the  supposedly  monopolistic  extortions  of  foreign  sellers 
of  fertilizer  materials,    li^/hat,  precisely,  are  the  evils — if  such  exist — 
that  have  given  rise  to  this  agitation,  and  how  far  can  they  be  remedied 
by  changes  in  our  existing  tariff  laws?    As  all  sorts  of  fertilizer 
potash  are  now  on  the  free  list,  it  is  clear  that  the  flexible  provisions 
of  the  tariff  law  can  not  be  invoked  to  bring  T)ressure  to  bear  upon 
Sa.ropean  potash  producers.     One  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  pa.ss 
a  law  transferring  potash  from,  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list — an  utterly 
illogical  proceeding  calculated  to  add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the 
product  in  this  country  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  are  dependent 
upon  European  supplies.    How  dependent  w-^s  made  ar^parent  during  the  war, 
when  foreign  potash  was  cut  off  and  prices  reached  nearly  four  times 
their  present  level.     Even  so,  the  United  States  succeeded  in  producing 
just  about  one-quarter  of  the  amount  of  potash  that  had  been  consumed  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  war.     It  would  be  a  pleasant  diversion  to  try 
to  guess  just  how  hig^a  a  duty  would  have  to  be  levied  to  induce  the 
further  development  of  potash  fields  in  this  country  and  make  us  relative- 
ly independent  of  France  a.nd  Germany ....  So  far  as  price  policies  are  con- 
cerned, the  influence  of  the  leading  element  in  the  G-erman  syndicate  has 
been  altogether  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  larger  sales  at  lower 
prices.     In  fact  the  chief  trouble  in  the  potash  industry  for  many  years 
has  been  due  to  over  development,  which  has  led  many  miarginal  high  cost 
mines  to  attem^^t  to  force  prices  to  a  point  at  which  they  can  operate 
profitably.    Present  indications  are  that  the  leading  prod\icers,  although 
fighting  among  themselves,  are  bent  on  emphasizing  the  need  for  effi- 
ciency in  operation.    That  m.eans  lower  prices  and  expanding  markets.  If 
we  are  wise  we  shall  let  well  enough  alone  and  await  development  s  on  the 
Continent 

Potash  Syndicate      A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  24  says:  "Recent  develop- 
in  Germany    ments  in  the  stro-ggie  for  power  within  the  German  potash  industry  have 
given  it  a' dramatic  interest,  aside  from  the  fact  that  on  its  outcom.e 
depends  the  price  American  farmers  must  pay  for  the  200,000  tons  or  so 
of  fertilizer  they  import  yearly.    The  question  to  be  decided  is  whether 
the  rich  m.ines  producing  cheap  potash  or  the  poor  mines  producing  ex- 
pensive potash  are  to  fix  prices.     Conflicting  parties  are  the  Winter- 
shall  concern,  representing  the  rich  group  of  mines,  and  the  so-called 
'anti-bloc, »  recently  organized  to  keep  control  of  the  price-fixing 
agencies,  the  Federal  Potash  Council  and  the  German  Potash  Syndicate,  in 
the  hands  of  the  poor  mines.    Between  these  two  forces  the  struggle  has 
narrowed  to  competition  for  the  ovmership  of  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal voting  quotas  in  the  sjnidicate.     vTintermarshall '  s  opponents  a  few 
^  weeks  ago  succeeded  in  uniting  52  per  cent  of  the  syndicate  members  into 

a  block,  but  the  bloc's  organization  is  loose  compared  with  that  of 
Wintershall,  and  its  margin  of  control  is  insecure.    American  interest 
jn  the  fight  is  based  on  more  than  spectator's  curiosity  before  a  busi- 
r-.ss  drama.    For  the  liTintershall  group  promises,  if  successful^in  obtain- 
ing control  of  the  syndicate,  and  therewith  control  not  only  of  German, 
but  ultimately,  they  thin!?,  of  world  production,  to  cut  prices  by  35  to 
50  per  cent.     This  they  would  accomplish  by  concentrating  on  a  few 
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great  plants,  ^^'orking  onlj'  the  l^est  shafts,  and  depending  for  profits  on 
large  turnover  at  1ot7  prices.     Such  a  program  \?ould  put  out  df  "business 
more  than  100  small  concerns  

Section  3 
MAhKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Mar.  24:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  S13,90  for  the  top;  bulk  of 

sales  $13.60  to  $13.85;  meditim  and  go->d  "beef,  steers  $8.75  to  $11.75; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4,35  to  $11.40;  feeder  steers  $6  to  $8.75; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $S  to  $11;  fat  l-ambs  $14.75  to 
?^16.75;  feeding  lambs  $15  to  $16.75;  yearlings  $11.50  to  $14.25;  fat 
ewes  $6.25  to  $9,75. 

lMe';V  York  sacked  Hound  Wliite  potatoes  $1  to  $1.25  per  100  Tocunds  in 
eastern  markets;  80ji  to  85^4  f.o.b.  Eochester.    Ne?;  York  yellow  onions 
ranged  $2.25  to  $3.00  per  100  pound  sack  in  the  East;  mostly  $2.>50  to 
$2o75  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  $1,25  to  $1.75  per 
1  1/2  bushel  hamper.     South  Carolina  'Takefields  $2  in  Hew  York.    New  York 
Baldwin  apples  mostly  $6  to  $6,50  per  barrel,  top  of  $7  in  Chicago. 
Florida  fancy  tomatoes,  ripe  and  turning,  original  pack,  firm  at  $6.50 
to  $7.00  per  siz  basket  carrier. 

Crain  prices  quoted  March  24:    No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.90; 
Kansas  City  $1.70  to  $1.80.    No. 2  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1.68:  Kansas 
City  $1.62  to  $1.76.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1.01  1/2  to  $1.02; 
No. 4  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.04  to  $1.07.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.15; 
Kansas  City  $1^06.    No.  3  3-ellow  corn  Chicago  $1.10  to  $1.13;  St. Louis 
$1.09  to  $1.10.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.05  1/2;  No. 3  white  corn 
Chicago  $1,08.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  43  to  46  I/2/:;  St.  Louis  47  3/4 
to  48  l/2p;      No. 2  white  oats  Kansas  City  46  l/2  to  47/6  . 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  m.arkets  down  12  points, 
closing  at  25.39^per  lb.    New  York  March  future  contracts  down  10 
points,  closing  at  25.17/^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price       Mar.  24, 
Railroads  20  Industrials  116.78 

20  R.R.  stocks  94.32 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  25.) 


Mar.  23,         Mar.  24,  1924 
117.82  95.53 
95.65         •  82-01 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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POTASH  COST  An  Associated  press  dispatch  from  Berlin  to-day  states  that  no 

advance  in  the  price  of  potash  to  American  cons-omers  is  heing  contem- 
plated by  the  potash  syndicate,  according  to  assertions  March  25  by 
syndicate  officials,  77ho  said  the  ^mplaint  lodged  with  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg 
by  Senator  Harris  of  Georgia  that  German  and  Prench  potash  interests  were  arbitrari- 
ly advancing  the  price  of  their  product  was  wholly  unfounded.    It  was  added  that 
prices  for  the  American  market  were  definitely  fixed  last  August,  when  the  German 
and  Prench  syndicates  reached  an  understanding  at  a  conference  in  Basle,  Switzerland- 
This  understanding,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  entered  into  to  eliminate  specula- 
tion and  price  cutting  in  the  American  market. 


RSPOHESTATION  The  New  York  TinES  to-day  says:  «A  national  forestry  policy 

carried  on  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  can  succeed  only 
with  the  aid  of  botany,  it  is  asserted  by  lesding  experts  associated 
with  the  plan  to  develop  the  IJew  York  Botanical  Garden  as  a  world  center  of  research. 
Three  scientists,  it  is' declared,  should  link  their  efforts  with  the  building  in- 
dustry, with  the  American  Engineering  Council  and  with  the  engineering  and  allied 
groups  if  the  aims  of  Congress  to  establish  a  country-wide  system  of  reforestation 
under  the  Glarke-Mci^Jary  act  are  to  be  realized.  Millions  are  to  be  spent  in  the  up- 
building of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  housing  huge  collections  of  trees  and 
plants  from  all  over  the  world,  a  big  research  program  having  been  worked  out  by  the 
scientific  directors  of  the  garden,  of  whom  Prof .  Robert  A.  Harper,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  botany  in  Columbia  University , lis  chairman.    The  Nation^s  timber  re- 
sources are  failing  and  threatening  disaster  to  the  general  welfare  largely  because 
science  has  not  entered  into  measures  of  reform,  it  is  said...--" 


WHEAT  DROP  AW         The  recent  decline  in  wheat  has  affected  many  industries,  and 
AUTO  SALES    probably  none  more  severely  than  the  automobile  industry.     In  summing^ 
up  the  situation  Automotive  Industries  says:  "Developments  m  the  agri- 
cultural situation  have  served  to  dampen  a  bit  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  automobile  industry  has  observed  the  steady  increase,  m  February  ana 
March,  of  both  Droduction  and  sales.    The  collapse  in  the  wheat  market  may  be  ex- 
pected to  affect  rural  business  adversely,  and  the  devastation  wrougnt  f 
do  in  Illinois.  Indiana  and  TTisconsin  seems  almost  certain^to  curtail  sal.s  m  tnose 
States  just  at  a  time  when  a  sharp  upward  turn  was  looked  lor.'- 


SCIENTISTS  Setting  forth  that  the  scientific  work  of  ohe  ^^rf  °f  ^l^^^.^f. 

IvIEMORIALIZS  bureaus  is  looked  to  as  one  of  their  min  sources  of  aid  by  the  scientit 
PRESIDENT      ic  organizations  of  the  individual  States,  the  Association  ^^^^^^^^ 
COOLIDGE       Geologists  of  America,  in  a  memorial  recently  '"'^^f'^lf,^^^^^ 

Coolidge,  urged  that  the  status  of  the  Government's  technical  en^loyees 
be  bette;ed  and  that  greater  rewards  should  be  granted  them  so  as  to 
encourage  their  retention  in  Federal  employ  and^ likewise  attraat  young  men  to  carry 
on  the  various  lines  of  work.     (Press,  Mar.  25.; 
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ATtificial  A  Home  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  25  states  that  recent  cor:- 

Silk  Produc-  mercial  reports  on  the  development  of  the  artificial  silk  industry  of 
tion  in  Italy  indicate  that  that  country  will  he  second  only  to  the  United  States 

Italy         on  the  generally  accepted  estimates  of  the  1925  production.     The  enor- 
mous rise  in  the  silk  industry'-  is  thus  considered  the  greatest  industrial 
achievement  in  the  re const met ion  period  following  the  war.     In  1922 
Italy  was  placed  seventh  in  world  production  of  artificial  silk;  last 
year  she  was  fourth,  and  this  year  she  will  produce  more  than  any  other 
European  co^untry,  while  in  world  production  Germany  will  he  third  and 
England  fourth. 

Cheese  Boxes  The  doom  of  the  cylindrical  cheese  box  as  a  menace  to  the  industry 

in  Canada      in  Canada  has  heen  sounded  in  the  British  Columbia  Parliament  by 

W.  R.  Motherwell,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  stated  that  the  wood  so 
long  used  in  making  the  boxes  has  been  exhausted  and  that  the  substitute 

new  employed  does  not  stand  up  under  rough  handling  The  ideal  box 

for  shipping  is  that  used  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    It  is  a  six- 
sided  box,  holding  two  cheeses.     (Press,  Mar. 25.) 

Crop  Values      •        An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  25  says:  "Crops  • 
of  1924  have  now  been  officially  valued  at  $11,404,000,000  against 
$10,401,000,000  in  1923.    Apparently  the  purchasing  power  of  the  produc- 
ers of  these  crops  was  increased  a  billion  dollars  in  the  past  year. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  level  should  not  be  maintained  for 
anouher  season.    Of  crop  and  livestock  production  the  total  amounted  to 
only  $12,404,000,000  compared  with  $12,348,000,000  a  year  ago.  This 
relati'vely  small  amount  of  all  production  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  department  deducts  the  value  of  crops  fed  to  animals.  The 
total  livestock  production  taken  by  itself  was  estimated  at  six  billion 
dollars,  but  as  the  animals  consumed  five  billion  dollars  worth  of  feed 
the  department  has  deducted  that  amount  from  the  total.    But  the  great 
gain  in  farm  production  was  not  in  the  total,  but  in  the  distribution 
of  some  of  the  crops.    Wheat,  for  instance,  gave  about  40  per  cent  of 
.  the  total  increase  of  crop  production.    This  was  placing  the  money 
right  where  it  was  needed  the  most.     Livestock  does  not  bulk  heavily  in 
the  principal  wheat  producing  regions  and  it  was  these  sections  that 
have  been  so  seriously  depressed  in  the  past.    The  great  gain  to  the 
producers  of  wheat  and  oats  lifted  them  and  their  cominu.nities  out  of 
the  slough.    Cotton,  also,  which  has  little  to  do  with  livestock,  helped 
to  enrich  another  section  of  the  country  that  depends  upon  the  in- 
dustrial States  for  manufactured  products.    A  year  so  profitable  for 
the  producers  of  most  crops  was  not  a  good  one  for  the  livestock  men. 
The  man  who  had  to  feed  high  priced  corn  to  low  priced  hogs  lost  money 
by  the  transaction.    But  a  better  day  is  coming  for  the  livestock  men. 
Beef,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  wool  are  all  headed  toward  high  prices. 
The  range  men  of  the  Southwest  who  try  the  experiment  of  raising  grain 
for  their  cattle  should  make  money  in  the  coming  year.    There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  abnormal  prices  for  corn  and  the  farmer  should  know 
that  an  undersupply  of  hogs  will  be  a  certainty  in  1925.    The  man  who^ 

(puts  forth  his  best  effort  to  increase  his  swine  herd  as  much  as  possi- 
ble will  more  than  make  up  for  what  he  lost  last  year.    Barring  unfor- 
seen  troubles  to  crops  in  other  countries  we  can  not  expect  unusual 
prices  for  the  crops  of  1925.     There  will  be  no  great  world  surplus  of 
grain  or  meats  and  there  is  the  probability  of  reasonable  and  profitable 
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prices  for  all  that  can  "be  produced.     If  this  forecast  proves  true  then 
there  is  no  reason  Fhy  the  total  money  value  of  farm  production  should 
not  he  even  larger  than  it  T/as  in  1924.    Farchasing  power  as  large  as 
last  year,  and  possibly  larger,  would  make  a  splendid  foundation  for 
"business." 

An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  25  says:"  It 

is  evident  from  this  showing  that  the  improvement  in  agriculture  of  which 
so  much  ha.s  been  said  in  recent  months  was,  v/hen  the  industry  as  a  whole 
is  taken  into  consideration,  of  a  rather  m.odest  variety.    Those  who  have 
been  deluded  by  the  rather  loose  talk  that  ha,s  been  going  the  rounds  on 
this  subject  may  be  somewhat  disappointed  by  such  figures  as  these,  but 
to  the  initiated  there  is  nothing  particularly  discouraging  or  surprising 
in  them.    The  real  significance  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
agricultural  situation  during  the  past  season  is  concealed,  however, 
rather  than  revealed  by  such  grand  totals  as  these.    The  truth  is  that 
some  districts  like  those  devoted  to  wheat  growing,  particularly  spring 
wheat,  were  greatly  he'lped  by  the  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances 
which  sent  prices  up  shai'iply.      Some  parts  of  the  cotton  belt  and  a  cer- 
tain namber  of  corn  producers  were  likewise,  if  to  a  somewhat  less  extent, 
benefited.    The  wool  growers  were  similarly  placed  in  a  considerably  im- 
proved situation.    Plenty  of  bad  spots  were  left  in  the  rural  districts 
to  offset  men  betterment  as  took  place  in  other  sections,  so  that  the 
grand  totals  of  value  and  the  like  are  in  substantial  measure  misleading. 
The  aid  extended  to  American  business  by  better  agricultural  conditions 
is  now  in  good  part  a  thing  of  the  past  so  far  as  the  results  of  last 
year's  crops  are  concerned.    As  t*ne  summer  and  autumn  months  approach^ the 
extent  to  which  industry  catering  to  rural  demand  or  indirectly  benefit- 
ing from  that  demand  will  obtain  orders  comparable  to  those  of  last  year 
in  rough  proportion  to  the  size  of  coming  crops  and  to  the  success  farmers 
have  in  disposing  of  them  at  a  profit." 

Fur  Farming  The  Nor '-West  Farm.er  for  liarch  20  says:  "An  unusual  number  of  in- 

quiries have  been  received  from  readers  vv-ho  desire  to  start  fur  farming. 
Many  writing  ask  whether  or  not  they  could  malce  money  in  the  business.  It 
is  impossible  to  offer  an  opinion  in  matters  of  this  kind  since  the  suc- 
cess one  is  likely  to  have  in  any  line  of  business  depends  mainly  upon 
himself.    One's  aptitude  for  any  work  or  line  of  business  largely  de- 
termines how  he  will  succeed.  If  a  man  is  sufficiently  interested  in  fur 
farming  to  make  an  intelligent  study  of  the  business,  and  is  willing  to 
start  on  a  sma.ll  scale  and  develop  as  he  grows  in  experience,  he  will 
.succeed,  just  as  scores  of  others  ha.ve .    But  if  he  thinks  fur  farming^  is 
a  short  cut  to  fortune  he  is  likely  to  be  disappointed.    Fur  farming  is 
much  the  same  as  any  other  kind  of  farming;  it  is  the  farmer  largely  that 
determines  the^  measure  of  success  achieved." 

Marginal  An  editorial  in  The  Orange  Judd  Illinois  Farmer  for  March  125 

Production    says:"  Basing  prices  of  farm  products  on  supply  and  dema.nd  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  seesaw,  with  'supply'  on  one  end  and  'price'  on  the  other. 
When  supply  goes  up.  price  goes  down,  .^nd  when  supply  goes  down,  price 
goes  up.    We  will  add  one  figure  to  that  picture.    Here's  the  boy  who 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  teeter  board  and  takes  a  step  first  toward 
one  end.  and  then  toward  the  other,  making  first  one  end  and  then  the 
other  end  go  down.    The  two  at  the  end  of  the  board  may  be  pretty  well 
balanced,  but  the  little  fellow  in  the  middle  keeps  the  seesaw  going. 
This  little  fellow  is  the  'marginal  producer.'    \?hat  is  a  'marginal 
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producer?'    He  is  a  man  ^ho  is  always  half-waj'  in  and  half-way  out, 
Hight  now  he's  aoout  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  drop  everything 
else  and  raise  an  enormous  lot  of  hogs.    He  is  running  to  one  end  of 
the  hoard.    He'll  be  too  late  getting  into  the  hog  business  to  get  raach 
benefit  from  the  high  prices,  because  as  he  runs  up  that  end  of  the 
board,  his  v. eight  is  going  to  push  it  down,  and  his  enormous  production 
of  hogs  will  be  sold  at  moderate  to  low  prices.     Then  he'll  be  disgusted 
with  the  hog  business,  and  he'll  decide  to  quit  and  not  raise  any  more 
hogs.     That  means  he's  running  up  the  other  end  of  the  board,  and  once 
again,  as  he  gets  over  to  that  end  it  goes  down  with  him.     There  must 
be  some  way  to  capture  this  marginal  producer  and  persuade  him  to  stand 
still  on  the  board,  for  just  as  long  as  he  keeps  rushing  back  and  forth, 
it's  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  keep  a  balance  between  price  and 
supply. " 

Pig  Industry  The  Field  (London)  for  March  12  says:  ''The  national  Council  of 

in  Britain    Pig  Breeders  and  Pig  Feeders  is  doing  a  timely  service  in  moving  for 
more  efficient  organization  of  the  pig  industry.     There  is  no  wish  to 
impose  upon  farmers  in  general,  or  pig  keepers  in  particular,  condi- 
tions that  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  breeds  or  methods,  that 
experience  has  proved  to  be  best  suited  to  a  locality.    The  freedom  of 
the  individual  is  not  to  be  tampered  with  in  any  way  detrimental  to 
his  interests.    All  that  the  society  desires  is  to  establish  som.e  kind 
of  order  out  of  the  existing  confusion  and  utter  lack  of  uniformity  re- 
sulting from  independent  individual  action.     The  need  for  standards  that 
will  be  popular  with  traders  is  pressing.     Consumers  are  not  satisfied 
with  bacon,  butter  or  other  article  that  differs  from  week  to  week,  and 
they  give  their  custom  to  the  retailer  who  can  supply  produce  that  does 
not  vary  in  flavor  and  quality.    One  of  the  defects  inseparable  from 
individual  efforts  in  production  is  that  there  are  about  as  many  grades 
of  quality  as  there  are  samples.     The  country  that  fails  to  remedy  this 
weakness  can  not  hope  to  retain  a  place  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
world  in  these  days  of  keen  competition.    The  society  is  fully  conscious 
of  the  grave  disadvantages  this  country  suffers  in  the  irregularity  of 
its  pig  products.     It  matters  little  if  some  of  the  English  bacon  be 
the  best  in  the  world,  so  long  as  som.e  is  the  worst.     The  market  has 
little  use  for  varying  qualities  and  the  individual  producers  suffer  in 
consequence.     The  object  of  the  IT. CP. 3.  and  P.P.  is  to  standardize  pig- 
keeping  as  well  as  to  improve  it,  so  that  the  British  industry  may  be 
made  a  more  certain  source  of  revenue;    With  this  end  in  view  an  in- 
fluential deputation  recently  laid  some  suggestions  before  the  I/dnister 
of  Agriculture.     In  the  forefront  they  placed  education  as  the  only 
means  of  remedying  what  was  described  as  the   'lamentable  absence  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  farmers  with  reference  to  the  breeding,  feeding 
and  general  management  of  pigs  and  much  ignorance  as  to  the  type  and 
weight  of  pig  required  by  the  curers.'     The  society  has  f or ^ some  time 
considered'  the  possibility  of  organizing  a  national  exhibition  of  pigs 
and  pig  products,  but  now  the  project  has  been  abandoned  for  the  tim.e 
being  in  favor  of  more  educational  exhibits  and  demonstrations  at  the 
general  agricultural  shows.    The  deputation  suggested  that  the  Ministry 
should  give  the  society  the  same  financial  assistance  for  this  purpose 
as  is  given  to  county  agricultural  education  authorities.    As  regards 
research  the  assistance  already  given  by  the  St^te  in  this  connection 
is  much  appreciated,  and  the  deputation  only  desired  to  emphasize  the^ 
importance  of  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  milk  by-products  m 
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f eeding. . . .For  the  purpose  of  research  the  society  itself  proposes  to 

raise  a  suin  of  5,000  pounds  The  main  contention  put  forward  "by  the 

deputation  was  that  steps  should  "be  taken  to  stabilize  prices  in  the  in- 
dustry oy  means  of  the  Government  regulation  imports.    As  they  pointed 
out,  the  pig  industry  suffers  prohahly  more  than  any  other  from  fluctua- 
tions of  prices,  and  the  prices  paid  "by  the  curers  for  bacon  pigs  are 
controlled  hy  foreign  imports,  mainly  Danish,  and  the  price  of  pork  is 
similarly  affected  "by  Dutch  and  other  foreign  imports.    The  Minister  was 
asked  Ho  picture  a  scheme  V7hich  will  result  in  the  stabilization  of 
prices  at  a  level  which  will  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  producer,  great- 
er confidence,  an  ever- increasing  home  production,  a  consequent  step^di- 
ly  decreasing  importation  of  foreign  pig  meat  and  a  resulting  prosperity 
to  the  agricultural  community,^    This  matter  of  fluctuating  prices  is 
of  course  the  key  to  the  situation,    "vfnen  prices  are  high  the  pig  in- 
dustry expands  rapidly,  and  vice  versa.     It  will  not  be  surprising  if 
June  4  next  finds  it  to  have  declined  substantially  during  the  last  few 
months  as  a  result  of  low  prices.    The  vital  consideration  turns  upon 
the  production  of  bacon.    We  iLaintain  that  the  remedy  will  only  be  found 
through  closer  cooperation  between  the  producer  and  the  bacon  curer. 
When  more  curers  make  a  differentiation  in  price  in  favor  of  the  right 
type  of  bacon  pig  a  steadier  flow  of  profitable  pigs  will  pass  from  the 
farm  to  the  fact;ory." 

Russia's  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  March  24  says:  ''The 

Economic       analysis  of  russian  economic  conditions  given  by  John  Hs^ys  Hammond  in 
Condition     his  address  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  indicates  that  there 
is  not  only  no  present  opportunity  for  American  enterprise  in  that 
country,  but  that  the  prospects  of  Russian  rehabilitation  are  very  poor, 
owin?  to  the  inability  of  Russia  to  obtain  credit  under  the  present 
regime.    The  argument  that  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  by  the 
United  States  would  bring  important  economic  benefits  is  disputed  by 
Mr.  Hammond.    He  states  that  personal  investigation  has  convinced  him 
that  Russia  possesses  enormous  potential  wealth,  but  her  people  are 
doomed  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  in  his  opinion,  until  and  un- 
less foreign  capital  can  be  induced  to  develop  the  country.    And  in  his 
opinion  Ht  does  not  seem  possible  that  Russia,  even  under  a  government 
inspiring  confidence,  will  be  a.ble  to  obtain  any  considerable  foreign 

_  capital  in  the  near  future.'  'Tlie  economic  situation  of  Rassia  under 

the  soviet  is  very  bad,  according  to  Mr.  Kamm.ond.    The  industrial  pro- 
duction of  the  country  is  about  one-third  that  of  pre-war  Russia.  The 
productivity  of  labor  has  diminished  greatly.    The  output  of  factories 
and  mines  in  Russia  last  year  was  about  $1,600,000,000,  an  amount 
» insignificant  when  compared  with  many  of  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe, 
and  even  less  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  man>if actures  in  greater 

New  York  City  alone.'  The  per  capita  income  of  Russian  peasants 

is  only  $24,  according  to  Mir.  Hammond.    This  represents  a  low  standard 
of  living  and  small  buying  power.    The  refusal  of  the  soviet  to  con- 
sider payment  of  foreign  debts  precludes  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
forei^  credit,  in  Mr.  Hammond's  opinion;  and  without  foreign  capital 
the  country  mast  remain  destitute  in  the  midst  of  great  natural  re- 

SOUICBS." 
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MiffiKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  prod-acts  Mar. 25:     Chicago  hog  iDrices  closed  at  $13,95  for  the  top  and 

$13.45  to  $13.75  for  the  hulk.     Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8.75  to 
$11.60;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4.35  to  $11.40;  feeder  steers  $6  to 
$8.75;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $8  to  $11;  fat  larahs  $14.25 
to  $16.50;  feeding  lamhs  $15  to  $16.75;  yearlings  $11.25  to  $14  and  fat 
ewes  $6.25  to  $9.75. 

New  York  sacked  Round  V^Hiite  potatoes  5{i  to  10)i  lov-^er  at  $1  to 
$1.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  SOjt  f  .o.b.  Rochester. 
Florida  Spaulding  Rose  50^  to  $1.00  lower  at  $11  to  $12  per  barrel. 
Florida  pointed  tj^pe  cabbage  firm  at    -$1.25  to  $1,65  per  1  l/2  bushel 
hamper,  top  of  $2  in  New  York.    Georgia  and  South  Carolina  asparagus, 
green,  large  si2:e,  $6  to  $9  per  dozen  bunch  crate.    New  York  yellow 
onions  m-ostly 42« 50  to  $2.75  sacked  per  100  pconds  in  eastern  cities; 
top  of  $5  in  Baltimore;  $2.50  to  $2.75  f .o.b.  Rochester.    New  York 
Baldwin  apples  slightly  weaker  at  $6  to  $6.50  per  barrel,  top  of  $7 
for  best  stock  in  New  York  and  Chicago;  $6  to  $6.25  f  .o.b.  Rochester. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  March  25:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.59  to  $1.90.    No.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.95;  Kansas  City  $1.70 
to  $1.80.    No.2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.67  l/4;  St.  Louis  $1.68;  Kansas 
City  $1.60  to  $1.72.    No.2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  $1.00  to  $1.02; 
No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.06  1/2;  Minneat)Olis  98  to  $1-00.  No.2 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.13  l/4;  Kansas  City  $1.06.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1.09;  Minneapolis  $1.04  to  $1.06;  St.  Louis  $1.07  1/2  to 
$1.08.    No. 3  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.09;  No.2  white  com  Kansas  City 
$1.05.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  42  i/4  to  45  3/4/;  Minneapolis  41  1/4 
to  42;^;  St.  Louis  48  to  48  l/2/^;  No.2  white  oats  Kansas  City  46  1/2^. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  47/^;  Chicago 
48  1/2/;  Philadelphia  48/^;  Boston  47  1/2/5. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up  6  points, 
closing  at  25.45|i  per  lb.    New  York  May  future  contracts  up  9  points, 
closing  at  25.39ji.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Mar.  25,        Mar.  24,  •     Mar.  25,1924 
Railroads  20  Industrials  113.71  116.78  94.12 

20  R.R.  stocks  95.31  94,32  81.38 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  26.) 


Y  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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OENERA.L  LORD  Brig.  Gen.  H.  M.  Lord,  Director  of  the  Budget,  told  the  Merchants' 

ON  FEDERAL    Association  at  New  York,  March  26.  that  there  would  he  a  surplus  of  more 
FINANCES    than  $100,000,000  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year 

and  that  he  estimated  there  would  "be  a  surplus  of  $375,000,000  at  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year.    The  2^000  members  of  the  association  "broke  into 

loud  applause  when  General  Lord  declared  that,  if  his  predictions  were  "borne  out, 

taxes  would  "be  further  reduced,    (press.  Mar.  27.) 


NORTHERN  The  press  to-day  states  that  two  claims  hy  the  Northern  pacific 

PACIFIC  LAND  Railway  affecting  approximately  3,500,000  acres  of  Government  land  were 
CLAIMS       considered  March  26  by  the  congressional  commission  invest i gating  land 
gran.ts  to  the  company.    One  claim  approximating  2,200,000  acres  was  de- 
clared "by  James  B>  Kerr,  Oregon,  counsel  for  the  company,  to  he  due  the 
railway  to  compensate  it  for  land  tiirned  back  to  the  Government.  Approximately 
3,800,000  acres  of  the  company's  land,  he  said,  was  classified  by  a  governm.ental  ^com- 
miission  as  mineral  land  and  therefore  had  to  be  returned.     The  company  had  the^right 
under  its  charter  to  select  other  land  in  its  place,  he  contended,  but  only  1,600,000 
acres  has  been  selected  in  lieu  of  that  returned.     The  remainder  claimed  by  the  com- 
pany under  its  charter,  he  said,  was  surrendered  under  protest.     The  Forest  Service 
has  disputed  the  company's  claim  to  the  2,200.000  acres,  on  the  ground  that  the  value 
of  the  1,600,000  acres  selected  was  greater  than  that  of  the  3.800,000  acres  returned, 
The  other  claim,  involving  1,300,000  acres,  is  held  by  the  company  to  be  due  as  com- 
pensation for  land  surrendered  at  the  time  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  was  created. 
The  Government  disputes  certain  points  raised  by  the  company  as  to  where  lands  m 
lieu  of  this  return  are  to  be  selected. 


DISTRIBUTION            An  editorial  in  to-day's  New  York  Times  says:  "The  Producers  and 
mSTS  ELIMI-  Consumers'  Organizing  Committee  has  a  novel  proposal  to  eliminate  waste 
NATION      in  disti^.ibuting  food.     Milk  claims  its  first  attention.    The  milk  wagons 
of  six  different  companies  serving  a  block  where  but  one  is  needed  are 
a  classic  example  of  the  evils  of  excessive  competition.    The  six  wagons 
per  block  in  New  York  have  now  been  reduced,  through  the  inevitable  process  ot  con- 
solidation and  combination,  to  two,  and  one  dairy  products  corporation  has  witnm 
three  years  secured  control  of  $15,000,000  worth  of  business  a  year  m  a  dozen 
different  cities.     Here  is  the  dilemma;  on  one  horn  the  economic  wastes  oi  small- 
scale,  competitive  business,  and  on  the  other  the  dangers  of  private  monopoly,  in 
the  public  utility  field  an  attempt  has  been  made  frankly  to  permit  ll;lf^\2l?c 
provided  Government  reflation  is  imposed  upon  it.     It  is  aoubtful  whether  P^^^^^ 
OT^inion  would  tolerate  a  private  monopoly  in  milk  or  other  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
circumstances.    Yet  the  economic  advantages  of  large-scale  monopoly  in  milk  parallel 
to  a  considerable  extent  those  in  electric  current  or  gas.     Tne  ^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sui-ners'  Committee  suggests  a  milk  m.onopoly  that  is  neither  ^^^^^^^Ij^^.^f  ^^^^^^^"^ 
owned.     It  is  T^roposet  to  form  a  public  service  milk  company ..     -Tne  f^^^^'  f  ^^^^^ 
would  result  from  such  a  combination  would,  it  is  claimed,  be  shared  by  the  farmer., 
labor  in  the  industry  and  the  consuming  public  at  large  
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3eef  Cattle  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  March  28  says:  "With 

the  failure  of  one  experiment  after  another  to  remedy  the  range  cattle 
situation  it  is  apparent  that  the  trouble- is  not  "being  properly  diag- 
nosed.    So  far  the  remedial  efforts  have  been  applied  out  on  the  range. 
There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
trouble  is  located  somewhere  else.    Dairy  cows  make  up  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  weight  of  cattle  slaughter.     Inferior  and  worn-out  dairy  cows 
have  to  be  disposed  of  some  way  and  the  slaughter  is  virtually  the  only 
market.    But  the  meat  from  them  bears  small  resemblance  to  the  beef  from 
a  well-finished  "SVliiteface  or  Shorthorn.    Throw  that  roach  counterfeit 
beef  on  a  market  that  is  ignorant  in  its  buying  practices  and  is  served 
by  an  indifferent  and  unprogressive  retail  system,  and  the  result  is 
exactly  what  is  happening.    The  inferior  product  sets  the  price  for  the 
whole  output.    A  recent  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  investi- 
gation of  retailing  methods  and  consumers'  habits  is  enlightening  in 
that  regard."      Here  follows  an  extract  from  a  department  report.  The 
editorial  concludes:  "President  Coolidge  said  at  the  InterPxational  Live- 
stock Show:   'I  am  convinced  that  there  is  to-day  a  wider  field  for  use- 
ful service  to  the  livestock  farmer  in  educating  the  housewives  of  the 
country  in  buying  and  utilizing  their  meats  than  in  encouraging  the 
farmer  to  further  expansion  of  production.*    But  how  that  desirable 
object  is  to  be  accomplished  is  not  at  all  clear.    The  already  seriously 
depressed  livestock  raisers  can  not  afford  to  do  it.    Little  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  retail  meat  trade  as  it  is  at  present  constituted. 
Congress  has  forbidden  the  retail  field  to  the  packers  who,  at  least, 
know  something  about  meat  and  believe  in  advertising.    As  it  is,  the 
producers  of  a  great  industry,  containing  some  of  the  f  iiB  st  types 
American  life  has  produced,  are  being  sacrificed  to  ignorance." 

Cattle  In-  The  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  March  19  says:  "A  friend  of  oars 

dustry        who  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  looking  over  other  people's  cattle,  as 

well  as  taking  care  of  his  own  told  us  recently  of  a  herd  of  dairy  cows 
that  he  had  just  inspected,  containing  animals  which,  he  said,   'a  two- 
year-old  child  could  push  over  without  much  effort.'    Small  wonder  that 
his  answer  to  the  question  nvhat  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry to-day?'  was  given  promptly,   'Less  cattle,  and  better.'    The  fact 
is  that  the  country  is  full  of  cattle  that  have  no  right  to  existence. 
We  would  advise  dairy  cattle  owners  to  send  about  two-thirds  of  their 
cattle  to  the  shambles  but  for  the  fact  that  we  have  no  desire  to  submit 
good  beef  cattle  producers  to  such  undesirable  competition,  nor  to  serve 
to  the  cons^jmers  of  the  country  such  an  ijinsavory  dish  of  meat.    That  is 
one  good  reason  why  an  institution  like  the  Pacific  International  Live 
Stock -Exposition  holds  not  only  a  high  .idealistic  and  educational  value, 
but  a  very  real  economic  value  to  the  industry  as  well.    The  work  of  the 
exposition  is  bound  to  be  felt  in  the  better  livestock  movement,  since 
it  tends  to  produce  in  the  breast  of  any  sane  farmer  a  disgast  with  any 
inferior  stock  upon  which  he  may  be  wasting  his  time  and  money,  andean 
ambition  to  acquire  stock  of  a  quality  in  which  he  can  take  some  pride. 
The  presence  of  such  a  large  ouantity  of  scrub  stock  on  our  fields  and 
farms  is  a  stupid  crime  against  the  interests  of  the  owners  them.selves 
and  against  the  industry  as  a  whole.    .4ny  institution,  any  movement,  that 
tends  to  raise  the  level  of  the  quality  of  the  livestock  of  the  country 
is  rendering  a  very  substantial  service." 
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Cotton  Industry       The  J'lorida  Times-Union  for  March  24  says:  "A  very  interesting 

statement  has  been  issued  by  the  Southern  railway  recently  regarding  the 
growth  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  the  South,  and  it  seems 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  mills  have  come  to  the  cotton,  at  least 
to  a  great  extent,  and  are  steadily  advancing  in  this  direction.  The 
statement  shows  that  there  are  now  17.359,246  spindles,  or  45.82  per  cent 
of  the  total  machinery  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  in  the  South,  a  considerable  increase  being  shown  for  1924. 
Since  1911  the  southern  mills  have  consumed  more  cotton  than  those  of 
all  other  States.     In  1924  the  southern  mills  took  3,858,517  bales, 
which  was  two  million  more  than  all  of  the  other  States  and  67.92  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States.     It  is  significant 
that  the  figures  showing  an  increase  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  spin- 
dles for  the  South  in  1924  also  reveal  a  decrease  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  in  other  sections.     It  was  long  ago  declared  that  the  profitable 
way  to  manufacture  cotton  goods  was  to  locate  the  factories  in  the  South 
and  steadily  the  change  is  being  made  to  carry  out  the  suggestion.  There 
are  yet  many  cotton  factories  in  the  North  and  East,  but  sooner  or  later 
they  may  decide  to  move  to  the  warmer  climate  of  the  South  where  the 
cotton  can  be  purchased  where  it  grows.    The  difference  bet?veen  the  ney/ 
spindles  in  the  South  and  the  decrease  in  other  sections  clearly  proves 
the  stability  of  the  industry  and  faith  in  its  continued  success.  Cotton 
is  yet  the  great,  big,  money  crop  of  the  South  and  the  various  things 
which  have  contributed  to  depression  among  the  cotton  planters  in  the 
past  few  years  may  be  overcome .    The  boll  weevil  has  been  a  serious  in- 
fliction, and  labor  conditions  have  discouraged  many  from  the  planting  of 
cotton,  but  the  demand  in  the  past  year  and  the  prospects  for  a  good 
market  in  the  coming  season  will  cause  a  return  to  the  crop  perhaps 
stronger  this  spring  than  in  some  time.    The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  recently  advised  the  southern  farmers  to  go  slow  on  cotton, 
practically  suggesting  further  curtailment  of  acreage,  and  this  was  no. 
doubt  considered  timely.    There  is  little  likelihood  of  much  attention 
being  given  to  the  advice,  however.    More  attention  will  be  accorded 
the  various  features  of  protection  to  crops,  which  have  been  exploited. 
If  it  is  possible  to  get  the  cotton  planted  early  and  to  use  the  methods 
approved  for  combating  the  weevil  there  should  be  fair  returns  and  mach 
satisfaction  am.ong  the  southern  cotton  planters." 

Food  Surplus  C.  P.  Curtiss,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  Iowa  State  College,  is  the 

author  of  an  extensive  article  entitled  "The  Sumlus  Myth,"  in  The 
Country  Gentlema,n  for  March  28.    He  says  in/S^5atibn,  we  have  arrived  at 
a  period  when  there  is  no  longer  a  surplus  of  food  products.    Nor  is 
there  a  prospect  of  any  surplus  for  several  years  to  come,  except  possi- 
bly in  one  or  two  products  such  as  wheat  and  pork,  which  we  export  in 
quantities,  and  a  possible  temporary  oversupply  in  dairy  products.  Aside 
from  these,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  real  surpliis  in  the  near  future — 
if  ever.    Surplus  to-day  is  more  or  less  of  a  myth,  created  through  talk 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  price  depression.     This  country  has  now 
reached  the  status  with  food  production  in  relation  to  population  where 
we  are  never  at  any  time  more  than  a  few  months  ahead  of  a  food  famine 
sometimes  even  less.     This  is  especially  true  of  m^eat  and  livestock 
products.     There  is,  therefore,  no  economically  sound  reason  why  any  comr- 
paratively  small  overproduction  in  one  crop  or  product  at  any  one  time 
should  depress  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  they  have  done  in  recent  years. 
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It  is  the  task  of  organized  agriculture  to  find  a  way  to  overcoE^.^-  this 
artificial  depression  v:hen  we  do  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  one  crop 
or  article  than  happens  to  be  needed  in  any  one  year.     For  illustration, 
there  tras  consideraole  agitation  aoout  the  surplus  corn  crop  tv;o  years 
ago,  and  in  consequence  prices  dropped  far  "belo?/  where  they  should  have 
heen  in  comparison  v/ith  prices  generally.     If  at  that  time,  when  corn 
was  selling  at  thirty  cents  a  "bushel,  we  could  have  had  a  method,  through 
some  fa.rm  organization,  that  would  have  ?/ithdrawn  from  the  market  10  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  crop,  it  would  have  brought  a  decided  increase  in 
price  at  that  time  that  w^ould  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  farmers  who 
had  corn  to  sell.     If  that  sam.e  corn  could  have  been  put  back  on  the 
mrket  this  year  when  there  is  a.  decided  shortage,  it  would  ha\e  been  a 
big  service  to  the  feeders  who  now  have  to  pay  a  price  for  corn  above 
what  the  selling  price  of  beef  and  pork  products  seems  to  justify.  So 
we  need  a  better  and  more  orderly  system  to  put  farm  products  on  the 
market  according  to  market  needs.    That  is  our  outstanding  problem,  not 
one  of  surplus  production.     If  we  had  such  a  system,  we  would  almost 
never  hear  anything  about  surplus.    We  would  forget  it — for,  in  fact,  we 
have  no  such  thing  as  a  real  surplus,  taking  agricultural  products  as  a 
whole.     These  general  statements  lead  up  to  the  iiiim^ediate  situation  in 
the  livestock  industry,  with  regard  to  a  /present  shortage  of  meats  and 
the  relation  of  such  to  the  purebred  industry  in  consequence.    Right  now 
this  country  is  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  beef  that  promises  to  be 
serious  in  the  near  future.     It  is  only  ten  years  since  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  appointed  a.  commission  to  consider  what  could 
be  done  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  in  beef  supply  that  threatened  in 
the  United  States.    Before  any  definite  action  could  be  suggested  or 
carried  out  the  v;a.r  came  on.     This  stimulated  the  cattle  business  and 
for  a  tim-e  took  care  of  the  impending  shortage.    But  just  now  we  are  ex- 
periencing a  much  greater  der)ression  than  we  have  ever  experienced  in 
generations  previous,  and  the  situation  is  much  more  evident  than  it  was 

ten  years  ago  We  already  have  a  shortage  of  mutton  and  wool.  There 

is  only  one  way  in  which  the  farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  can  meet  this 
sitiiation-- by  producing  more  and  better  livestock  on  their  own  farms.... 
With  the  dairy  industry,  the  supply  of  breeding  stock  has  been  well  main- 
tained without  the  extensive  liquidation  and  sacrifice  as  in  other  lines 
of  livestock.    Prices  of  dairy  products  have  been  a  little  low  in  recent 
months  and  there  has  been  some  little  apprehension.    But  there  will  soon 
be  a  reaction  from  this.    Any  overproduction  in  dairy  products  is  merely 
temporary.    There  is  no  substitute  for  a  good  beefsteak,  a  matton  chop, 
a  pork  loin  or  dairy  products  nor  will  there  ever  be.    For  them  there  is 
a  constant  demand.     The  better  the  quality  produced,  the  larger  the  de- 
mand and  the  greater  the  consum-otion.    Since  this  is  tnie  generally  and 
a  shortage  of  meat  products  seems  just  ahead  particularly,  it  can  be 
predicted  with  some  confidence  that  it  all  means  a  return  of  better 
tim.es  to  the  feeder  and  subsequently  to  the  breeder  as  well." 

Foreign  Trade  World  international  trade  in  1924  app:'oximated  58  billion  dollars 

in  stated  value  compared  with  40  billions  in  191?,  the  year  preceding  the 
World  War,  and  63  billions  in  1918,  the  closing  year  of  the  war.  The 
term  "approximated",  savs  the  Trade  Record  of  The  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  for  which  world  international  trade  of  1924  lias  been  compiled, 
is  used  advisedly,  since  the  exact  figures  of  value  of  world  trade  any 
sin-le  year  can  only  be  approximated,  especially  in  recent  years  m  which 
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the  exchange  values  of  the  currency  units  in  which  the  trade  of  the 
respective  countries  is  officially  stated  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  and 
month  to  mon ^h .    This  estimate  of  58  billion  dollars  as  the  value  of 
world  international  trade  in  1924  is  "based  "by  the  Trade  Record  upon  the 
official  returns  from  thirty  of  the  prrincipal  trading  countries  of  the 
world,  which  normally  handle  ahout  80^d  of  the  total  value  of  v7orld  com- 
merce.    They  include  official  figares  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba  and  certain  South  American  republics;  seventeen  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  notablj^  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many; a  half  dozen  principal  countries  of  the  Orient  including  Japan, 
India,  Australia,  iJev/  Zealand;  also  Sgypt  and  the  South  African  Union  in 
Africa.     The  Trade  Record  figares  of  world  international  trade,  which  btt 
tend  from  1800  down  to  and  including  1924,  show  that  our  own  share  of 
world  international  trade  has  advanced  from  abovit  Sfo  in  1800  to  10  l/2^ 
in  1913,  14^  in  1918,  the  closing  year  of  the  war,  and  approximately 
14^  in  the  calendar  year  1924, 

xianting  and  An  editorial  in  New  England  Hom.estead  for  March  21  says:  "The 

Fishing         Guardian  plan  recently  announced  by  the  Massachusetts  fish  and  game 
Rights         protective  association  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    The  alleged 

intention  for  organized  sportsmen  to  recognize  the  rights  of  farmers  is 
first  'class  if  they'll  deliver  the  goods.    The  association  literature 
rightly  says:   '"men  land  owners  realize  that  the  organized  sportsm-en 
are  determined  to  help  control  the  lawless  minority  then  and  only  then, 
will  the  "no  hunting^'  signs  come  down.'    Now  that  the  hunting  season  is 
on.  New  England  farmers  are  again  concerned  not  only  for  their  property 

rights,  but  for  their  very  lives  Even  if  hunters  obey  the  posted 

signs  on  one  farm,  their  shots  may  kill  animals  or  peo'Dle  on  another 
place.     The  farmer  has  to  «board»  gam.e  51  weeks  in  the  year  in  order  to 
afford  a  week's  sport  for  those  who  do  not  own  the  land  or  pay  any  taxes 
on  it.     The  law  in  some  States  aims  to  compensate  the  farmer  for  damage 
done  to  his  crops  by  ^me,  bat  few  farmers  derive  any  real  benefit  from 
those  laws  because  of  the  redtape,  delay  and  unfairness  toward  the  farm- 
er when  he  tries  to  collect.    Proof  of  this  statement  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  last  year,  while  the  State  of  Massachusetts  collected  nearly 
$200,000  in  license  fees  from  fishermen  and  hunters,  it  paid  only 
$7,000  to  farmers  for  dam.age  done  to  crops  by  game.    It  is  conservative 
to  say,  however,  that  the  damage  actually  done  on  Massachusetts  farms 
and  gardens  by  game  exceeded  the  total  am.ount  of  the  State's  revenue 
from°license  fees.    Why  not  compensate  fairly  for  such  losses  and  also 
for  the  injury  dene  to  persons  and  property  by  hunters?    If  they  wound 
or  kill  persons  or  livestock,  or  break  down  fences,  leave  gates  open, 
or  commit  other  acts  that  mean  inconvenience,  extra  work  or  loss  to  the 
farmer,  he  should  be  paid  therefor  by  the  State  out  of  its  fees  from 
hunters'  licenses." 

Milk  Producer  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  March  20  says:"  TFe  favor 

Organiza-      the  organization  of  producers  in  the  territory  supplying  a  city  wioh 
tions         milk  and  that  they  sho^ild  own  their  own  factories  for  taJrcmg  care  of 
surplus.    We  appreciate  a  numbdr  of  milk  producers «  associations  that 
do  not  take  care  of  their  sur^Dlus  are  very  successful  in  marketing  fluid 
milk.    They  made  arrangements  with  the  dealers  to  take  care^of  it.  It 
is  our  ODinion  that,  under  most  conditions,  however,  it  is  oetter  .or 
the  producers  to  h^ve  factories  so  they  can  manufacture  the  surplus  into 
butter,  cheese,  evaporated  m.ilk,  etc.    These  factories  should  be  owned  b. 
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the  organization  and  managed  by  the  men  who  are  selling  the  fluid  milk. 
We  V70uld  like  to  see  a  milk  producers'  organization  formed  about  every 
city  of  any  considerable  size  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  producers 
to  sell  their  products  collectively.    V7e  believe  there  is  an  advantage 
both  to  the  distributors  and  producers  if  the  farm.ers  organize  and  direct 
their  business  properly.     The  Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Association  is 
one  organization  that  occupies  a  territory  only  a  little  larger  than  is 
necessary  to  supply  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  --ith  milk,  and  they  0T7n 
enough  plants  to  take  care  of  their  surplus.     It  is  our  opinion  that  when 
milk  producers'  associations  are  organized  around  several  cities  they 
can  form  a  federation,  not  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  milk  collect- 
ively, but  rather  for  mutual  benefit  and  for  gaining  knowledge  of  what 
each  group  is  doing." 

Section  3 
MMET  QUOTATIONS 

E'arm  Products  Mar.  26:    New  York  sacked  Round  Uhite  -potatoes  closed  at  $1  to 

$1.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  80/i  f .o.b.  Rochester. 
Northern  sacked  Round  vVhites  90^  to  $1.00  on.  the  Chicago  carlot  market; 
70/!^  to  75/5  f  ,o.b.    Nov.-  York  Baldwin  apples  slightly  weaker  at  $5  to 
$6.50  per  barrel,  top  of  $7  in  Chicago.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage 
irregu-lar  at  $1  to  $1.75  per  1  l/2  bushel  hamper,  top  of  $2  in  New  York 
Texas  yellow  Bermudas,  comnercial  pack  weaicer  at  $2.75  to  ?3.25  per 
crate  in  the  Middle  'Jest.    Florida  strawberries  10^  to  15/^  lower  at 
30)6  to  40ji  quart  basis  in  eastern  cities. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.80  for  the  top  and  $13.25  to 
$13.65  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8. 60  to  $11.60; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $4.35  to  $11.40;  feeder  steers  $6  to  $8.75; 
light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $8  to  $11;  fat  lambs  $14.25  to 
$16.25;  feeding  lambs  $15  to  $16.75;  yearlings  $11.25  to  $14  and  fat 
ewes  $6.25  to  $9.75. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  47/^;  Chicago  47  1/4^; 
Boston  47  1/2^;  Philadelphia  47  1/2/5. 

Grain  prices  quoted  March  26:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.57  to  $1.88.    No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $lc95  to  $1.97.    No.S  hard 
winter  Chicago  $1.69;  St.  Louis  $1.67.    No, 2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City^ 
$1.03  1/2  to  $1.04;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.09;  Minneapolis  97  1/4 
to  99  l/4p.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.15  1/4;  Kansas  City  $1.09. 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.11  to  $1.12  l/2;  Minneapolis  $1,03  1/4  to 
$1.05  1/4;  St.  Louis  SI. 09.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.06;  No. 3 
white  corn  Chicago  $1.10  to  $1.11:  St.  Louis  $1.07  1/2.    No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago^  43  l/2  to  46  3/4/5;  Minneapolis  41  3/8  to  41  7/8,6;  St. Louis 
49^,  Kansas/^4^^1/2^. 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  35  points, 
closing  at  25.10^per  lb.    New  York  May  future  contracts  down  42  points, 
closing  at  24.974-   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ. ) 

Industrials  and     Average  clos5-ng  price      Mar.  26, 
Railroads  20  Industrials  116. '^S 

20  R.R.  stocks  94.51 

(Vv'all  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  27.) 


Mar.  25,        Mar.  26,  1924 
118.71  93,67. 
95.31  81.40 


AILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Depailment  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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UEW  CABINET-             An  editorial  in  to-day»s  New  York  Times  on  the  policies  of  new 
POLICIES       Cabinet  memhers  says:  "Interviews  with  the  new  heads  of  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  indicate  changes  in  past  policies. 
Secretary  Jardine  declares  that  he  will  use  all  his  power  to  punish 
those  whom  he  can  prove  guilty  of  unlawful  practices  in  manipulation  of  grain  mark- 
ets, hut  he  mast  have  proof  before  action.    He  thinks  that  the  farmers  are  men  of 
business,  and  «I  want  to  inject  business  methods  into  agriculture**    There  are 
5,000  farmers^  cooperatives,  an  eqaal  number  of  cattle  shippers,  and  the  road  to 
larger  profits  Uies  mainly  in  cooperative  effort.'    The  farmer  for  whom  the 
Secretary  speaks  does  not  want  to  be  pitied,  or  babied,  or  to  have  the  Govemm.ent 
constantly  intervening  in  his  business  " 


WHEAT  PRICE  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Toppling  down  of 

AND  GOVERN-  prices  in  the  grain  markets  March  27  went  to  the  extent  of  7  l/2c  a 
MENT  PROBE    bushel  for  wheat,  as  compared  with  twenty-four  hours  previous.  Un- 
easiness over  possible  results  of  the  Governm.ent  investigation  about 
recent  sweeping  changes  which  values  haA  undergone  was  apparently  a 
leading. factor  in  the  persistent  selling  that  broke  prices  anew.,..." 

A  Winnipeg  dispatch  says:  "wlieat  prices  suffered  another  decline  March  27. 
Winnipeg  May  delivery  sold  down  9  S/Sc  from  the  high  point  of  the  day,  closing  at 
$1.60  l/S  for  a  net  loss  of  7  S/Sc  from  Thursday's  closing  figures.  Trading  was 
on  a  fairly  large  scale.  Federal  interference  with  the  functioning  of  wheat  fu- 
tures markets  in  the  United  States  was  attributed  as  the  chief  cause  of  to-day's 
break.  The  Winnipeg  market  followed  the  weakness  at  Chicago.  The  coarse  grams 
were  weak  in  s^nnpathy  with  wheat." 


CIVIL  SERVICE  The  press  to-day  states  that  the  United  States  Diyil  Service 

COMISSION  ON  Cormnission  yesterday  issued  a  statement  taking  issue  with  the  Na- 

PSRSONNEL  tional  Federation  of  Federal  Employees  in  the  desire  of  the  latter  or- 
IvIANAGEMENT    ganization  for  legislation  creating  a  personnel  manager  for  Federal 

employment,  among  other  changes  in  present  personnel  arrangements. 

The  statement,  signed  by  William  C.  Eeming,  president  of  the  commis- 
sion, said,  in  part:  "For  many  years  the  .'Civil  Service  Commission  has  urged  a  com- 
prehensive employment  policy,  under  central  jurisdiction,  based  upon  principles 
which  may  be  carried  out  with  reasonable  uniformity  in  all  departm.ents  and  estab-^ 
lishments,  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  and  insuring  uniformity  of  treatment  m 
such  employment  matters  as  classification,  methods  of  selection,  assignment  and 
training,  increases  of  pay  without  change  of  assignment,  promotion  to  higher  re- 
STDonsibilities,  reductions  in  pay  or  duties,  dismissals,  reinstatem-ents  or  re- 
employments,  leaves  of  absence,  sanitation,  safety,  service  records  and  statistics, 
and  retirement— in  fact,  every  factor  which  enters  into  emplo^TEcnt:  But  the  com- 
mission believes  that  no  one  person  can  successfully  handle  such  a  job.  Control 
over  selections,  promotions,  demotions,  discharges  or  other  rewards  or  punisnments, 
&c.,  and  employment  management  generally,  sho-ald  not  be  surrendered  by  the  ^eaa  Ox 
a  department  or  establishm.ent  responsible  for  results,  but  general  policies  should 
be  adopted  for  the  handling  of  personnel,  and  the  establishment  of  these  policies 
should  be  centralized  in  order  to  bring  about  uniformity." 
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Section  2 

Business  In  a  summary  of  general  "business  and  financial  conditions  through- 

Conditions    out  the  several  Federal  Reserve  districts,  based  upon  statistics  for  the 
months  of  Fehiniary  and  March,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  March  27 
issued  the  folloTring  statement:  "Production  in  hasic  industries  declined 
in  Feoruary  from  the  high  rate  of  output  in  Janius/x'y,  but  continued  above 
the  level  of  a  year  ago.    Notwithstanding  a  decline  in  prices  of  agri- 
cultural cconodit ies ,  the  average  of  v/holesale  prices  rose  slightly  o'«7- 
ing  to  a  further  ad\-ance  in  prices  of  certain  other  conmodities.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  production  in  22  basic  industries, 
which  is  adjusted  to  allow  for  differences  in  the  number  of  working  days 
and  for  seasonal  variations,  declined  3  per  cent  in  February,  but  con- 
tinued to  be  higher  tha^n  at  any  time  since  the  peak  reached  in  May,  1923. 
Average  daily  output  of  iron  and  steel  was  exceptionally  heavy,  and  copper 
production  per  day  was  the  largest  since  1918.    There  was  a  slight  de- 
cline in  activity  in  the  woolen  industry,  and  more  considerable  reduc- 
tions in  the  output  of  lumber,  cement,  bituminous  coal,  rnd  cmde 
petroleum.    Production* of  automobiles  increased  19  per  cent  in  February, 
the  largest  monthly  increase  in  nearly  two  years,  but  the  output  was 
still  over  25  per  cent  smaller  than  a  year  ago.    Factory  employment  in- 
creased by  2  per  cent  in  February,  considerable  increases  being  reported 
for  the  automobile,  iron  and  steel,  and  clothing  industries,  while  the 
number  of  workers  in  the  packins-  and  cement  industries  declined.  Farcr- 
ings  of  industrial  workers  in  Febn.iary  were  larger  than  in  January,  re- 
flecting in  part  the  resumption  of  full-time  work  after  the  inventory 
period." 


Cotton  Manu-  In  a  lengthy  article  on  the  present  position  of  the  cotton  manu- 

facturing    facturing  industry.  Commerce  Monthly  for  April  says:  "The  world's  cotton- 
Industry     manufacturing  industry  has  long  been  compelled  to  operate  ma-terially  be- 
low capacity.     Oartailed  production  has  affected  not  on?_y  the ^ local  in- 
dustries of  Europe  and  Asia  but  particularly  that  of  Great  Britain,  the 
chief  producer  for  the  international  trade.     Even  in  the  United  States 
with  its  enormous  domestic  market  sustained  periods  of  active  opera.tion 
are  ended  by  the  rapid  accumnjlation  of  unsold  goods.    Explanations  of 
this  world-wide  difficulty  are  various.    On  one  hand,  price  maladjust- 
ments between  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  since  the  W8.r 
have  reduced  agricultural  buying  power  the  world  over  and  to  agricultur- 
al producers  is  sold  a  large  sha.re  of  the  cotton  goods  manufactured.  On  ^ 
the  other  hand,  inroads  of  the  boll  weevil  have  seriously  and  perhaps 
permanently  reduced  the  cotton  supply  and  increased  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction.   Finally,  there  has  been  apprehension  of  an  absolute  overexpan- 
sion  of  manufacturing  capacity  beyond  normal  world  requirements  for 
cotton  textiles.    Fortunately  there  is  no  indication  in  the  data  avail- 
able that  overexpansion  has  taicen  place  either  within  the  United  States 
or  in  the  industry  as  a  whole.     It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  manu- 
facturers can  hardly  sell  their  products  in  prewar  volume  at  prices  con- 
siderably above  the  general  level.    Moreover,  there  is  rather  clear  evi- 
dence that  some  part  of  the  world's  cotton-mill  equipment  must  remain 
idle  or  else  manuiacture  goods  from  artificial  silk  or  other  fibers 
unless  the  world's  average  production  of  raw  cotton  is  to  be  larger  tha,n 
in  recent  years.    Barring  radical  changes  in  the  outlook  for  cotton 
su-oplies,  the  -orice  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  mast  remain  high  enough 
to' force* restriction  of  cons-omrtion  or  the  substitution  of  other  products, 
^ool  and  i5ax,  however,  are  also  scarce  and  high  in  price  and  the  com- 
biijBd  output  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  is  less  than  2  per  cent  of  that 
of  cotton." 
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Cotton  Prices           «»Are  Cotton  Prices  Tending  Higher?"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  George  W.  Fooshe  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  March  28. 
Mr.  Fooshe  says  in  part:  "The  three  '"big*  surprises  of  the  1924-25 
cotton  season  may  "be  "briefly  summarized  thus:    The  heaviest  production 
since  1920-21;  the  rapidity  with  7/hich  this  unusual  yield  has  passed 
from  primary  hands  into  those  of  merchandizing  and  consuming  interests 
in  response  to  abnormal  demand;  and  the  unprecedented  rate  at  which 
this  crop  has  moved  into  sight.    Relatively  full  production  is  attribut- 
able to  a  happy  combination  of  favoring  circumstances  coinciding  with 
maximram  acreage  for  all  time.    Undoubtedly  the  biggest  factors  in  the 
production  equation  were  lightness  of  weevil  emergence  early  in  1924 
and  failure  of  these  nests  because  of  excessive  temperatures  and  sub- 
normal precipitation,  to  multiply  sufficiently  rapidly  to  inflict  more 
.   than  modest  dam.age . .  .  .And  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  demand  from 
spot  shorts,  from  domestic  spinners,  from  the  overseas  textile  trade  or 
from  importing  merchants  cabroad,  has  been  fully  satisfied.  Transac- 
tions m  representative  southern  centers  are  running  200  to  300  per 
cent,  weekly,  ahead  of  a  year  ago  and  the  call  is  so  insistent  that 
owners  of  the  unsold  remnant  of  this  crop  are  completely  in  control. 
-  Basis,  instead  of  breaking  « wide-open'  as  confidently  anticipated  has 
steadily  climbed  until  it  is  now  concedediy  the  highest  of  the  season 
on  all  staple  7/8  inch  and  longer.    Meantime,  Y/hile  Europe  and  Japan 
have  added  appreciably  to  their  reserves  through  abnormally  heavy  pur- 
chases, American  mills  appear  covered  only  60  to  120  days.    They  are, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  making  large  additional  purchases 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  present  progressive  rate  of  consumption. 
Into-sight,  as  of  March  13,  was  13,179.655  bales.    This  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  entire  excess  in  production  compared  with  the  previous 
year  has  moved  from  plantations  and  uncounted  towns  to  counted  points 
within  seven  and  one-half  months,  thus  establishing  a  new  high-mark 
for  all  time  in  rapid  marketing.    These  figures  include  linters.  But, 
even  so,  they  represent  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  1924-25,     13.631.000  bales  of  lint  and  800,000  bales  of  linters. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  confirmation  ever  witnessed  of  the 
seemingly  little-recognized  principle  that  cotton  moves  freely  only  as 
demand  attracts  it.    The  world,  with  the  carryover  at  July  31,  1924, 
the  smallest  for  years,  and  with  reserves  generally  »shot  to  pieces' 
through  three  successive  short  crops  in  America,  was  cot t on- hungry .  The 
result  speaks  for  itself.    Already  it  appears  that  America  has  'over- 
exported,  »     Indeed,  there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  that  mills  m  this 
countiT  may  find  it  necessary  to  curtail  before  the  new  crop  becomes 
available.."   If  this  hai^pens ,  it  will  result  from  their  relatively  slow 
buying  in  the  face  of  activity  on  the  part  of  their  overseas  competi-^ 
tors  closely  a-oproximating  that  maintained  prior  to  1914  All  princi- 
pal foreign  countries  using  American  cotton  have  already  imported  more 
American  to  date  than  during  the  whole  of  1923-24,  and  the  excess,  all 
told,  is  751,000  bales." 

European  General  conditions  in  Europe  show  a  gradual  but  widely  extended 

Conditions    improvement  in  the  last  few  months,  according  to  Basil  Miles.  Americai 
administrative  commissioner  at  the  headquarters  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Paris.     In  support  of  this  statement,  ^^r. Miles, 
in  a  report  to  the  .torican  section  of  the  chamber  made  public  to-day. 
cites  the  following  outstanding  factors:  "Ilie  favorable  trade  balance 
in  Czechoslovakia  is  now  to  be  capped  with  a  measure  to  establish  a 
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national  "bank  of  issue,  with  a  view  to  stabilizing  and  facilitating  the 
currency  situation.    Favorahle  trade  balances  are  reported  not  only  in 
Prance,  but  also  in  Egypt.    The  British  Empire  shows  interesting  "devel- 
ments.     Despite  the  temporary  increase  of  unemployment,  the  general 
posture  of  trade  looks  distinctly  better,  and  there  are  interesting 
Colonial  developments  for  the  growing  of  those  raw  ma.terials  which 
British  manufacturers  require  for  their  sustenance.     In  Italy  busi- 
ness seems  not  only  to  prosper,  but  to  reach  out  with  energy  and  enter- 
prise into  new  fields*    The  recovery  of  the  railways  under  reorganized 
management  shows  amazing  results.     In  Yugoslavia  the  railway  exten- 
sions which  are  essential  for  the  development  of  Servia's  raw  materials 
seem  at  last  to  be  taking  definite  shape.    Conditions  in  Denmark  seem 
good,  and  in  Germany  the  working  of  the  Dawes  Plan  seems  to  continue 
its  successful  upward  trend."   (Press  statement , Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
U.S., Mar.  28.) 

Farming  in  Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  president  of  the  State  College  of  AgricultKU 

Georgia       ure  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  sends  the  Manufacturers  Hecord  of  March  26 
an  optimistic  statement  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  farming  interests  of 
that  State.    After  a  speaking  tour  through  southern  Georgia.  Dr. Soule 
writes  as  follows:    "You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  more  than 
5,000  farmers  attended  these  gatherings.    There  will  be  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  bright  tobacco  this  year.  Some 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  with  the  plant  beds.     If  this  is  over- 
come, promptly,  tobacco  will  be  planted  on  approximately  100,000  acres 
this  year,  with  an  estimated  return  to  the  farmer  of  $15,000,000.  I 
am  enclosing  some  figures  relative  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
bright- tobacco  belt  of  Georgia  that  I  think  you  will  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate.    I  am  also  sending  you  a  circular  which  delineates  the  bright 
tobacco  of  this  State.    This  is  a  piece  of  service  work  which  we  have 
undertaken  and  developed  single-handed.    It  is  an  evidence  of  the 
profound  benefits  which  may  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  people  of  tbe 
South  through  the  setting  up  of  an  enlarged  educational  program.  The 
marvelous  undeveloped  and  uncapitalized  natural  resources  of  Georgia 
are  traly  ama^zing.     I  look  for  the  land  in  the  bright-tobacco  belt  of 
Georgia  to  double  and  even  quadrijple  in  value  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.    We  have  found  an  antidote  for  the  boll  weevil  in  this  section 
of  our  State  and  set  up  a  plan  whereby  the  idle,  cut-over  and  under- 
valued land  of  this  section  may  be  made  to  produce  a  large  revenue  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  resident  in  that  section  of  Georgia.     I  be- 
lieve this  crop  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  be  worth  $50,000,000 
to  the  -section  concerned.    So  this  great  empire  within  a  State  is  well 
on  the  way  towards  a  permanent  era  of  prosperity  and  development  and 
progress  as  yet  not  surpassed  by  any  other  section  of  the  Empire  State 
of  the  South." 

Farm  Population       An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  26  says:"We 

have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  the  relative  decline  of  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  activities.    Mr.  Coolidge  even  has  been  willing  to 
sponsor  the  statement  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  country 
will  become  an  importer  instead  of  an  exporter  of  foodstuffs.    Even  so, 
not  all  of  us  perhaps  realize  that  there  has  been  an  absolute  as  well 
as  a  relative  decline  in  the  actual  number  of  farmers  in  the  United 
States.    Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  census  report  of  numbers  engaged  in 
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agriculture,  forestry  and  rela^ted  pursuits  actually  showed  a  reduction 
of  I.7OO3OOO  persons  in  the  decade  of  191C-1920,  while  the  figures  for 
those  engaged  in  icanuf acturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  showed  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  2,200^000  workers  during  the  same  period.    The  statis- 
tician of  the  l^ew  York  National  City  Bank  has  recently  called  attention 
to  these  rather  startling  figures,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the 
undeniable  growth  in  the  physical  volum-e  of  yield  of  our  six  leading 
food  crops  which  occurred  "between  1910  and  1920.    This  advance,  more- 
over^ W3.S  accompanied  hy  a  proportionately  much  greater  increase  in  the 
value  of  fa.rm  prodxicts,  farm  equipment  and  farm  lands.    VThat  is  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  survey?    li^hatever  else  it  may  show, 
certainly  it  indicates  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  wealth  and  well- 
being  of  farmers  as  a  class,  apart  from  those  passing  vicissitudes  that 
afflict  all  mankind  in  one  form  or  another 

Farm  Situation        A  Kansas  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Inarch  27  states  that 
as  Viewed  by  Eugene  E..  I^eyer,  jr. ,  head  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation, .  before  start- 
Meyer       ing  on  a  tour  of  the  Southwest,  said  that  the  farm  crisis  is  past  and 
the  future  is  rosy.    He  said  the  country  of  which  Kansas  City  is  the 
center  is  blessed  in  that  it  had  large  production  of  the  farm  crops  and 
livestock  which  are  now  in  dem3.nd  and  selling  at  prices  to  yield^a 
profit  above  production  costs.    Mr.  Meyer  looks  for  favorable  prices  for 
wheat  and  other  grains,  cotton  and  livestock  to  continue  indefinitely 
owing  to  the  world  shortage  of  these  commodities,  restored  buying  power 
of  the  American  public  and  constantly  increasing  population.  ^Losses  to 
the  Finance  Corporation  on  loans  made  to  agriculture  are  negligible,^ 
he  says,  and  the  Government's  faith  in  farmers  has  been. fully  justified. 

Production  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  27  says:  "The 

Department  of  Agriculture  the  other  day  in  announcing  the  returns  of  a 
canvass  of  farmers  with  respect  to  intention  to  plant,'  fo^und  that 
there  was  a  very  considerable  drift  toward  overproduction.    There  was  a 
prospect  of  adding  7.000,000  acres  in  the  feed  crop,  while  spring  wheat 
■  was  up  13  vev  cent  and  other  crops  in  varying  amounts..   It  now  announces 
that  the  boll  weevil  infestation  of  cotton  is  apparently  not  as  dan- 
gerous as  in  former  years.    The  result  might  reasonably  be  supposed^ to 
be  a  prospect  of  larger  cotton  yields.    Do  not  these  indications  point 
toward  overproduction,  as  o^dged.  from  the  farmer's  standpoint?    That  is 
a  large  and  comnlicated  question.    TJhatever  may  be  thought  about  it  it 
should  be  remembered  from  now  on  that  in  spite  of  cautionary  utterances 
designed  to  keen  the  farmer  from  enlarging  his  acreage  of  staple  crops 
he  is  apparently  determined  ta  go  on  increasing  these  very  acres  rather 
than  to  diversify  them. . .  .  .'^ 

Veterinarian  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentlema.n  for  March  28  says:  "Not 

Scarcity      enough  skilled  veterinarians  are  being  trained  to  meet  the  needs,  ac- 
cording to  President  R.  A.  Pearson,  of  Icwa  State  College.    The  number 
of  practicing  veterinarians  in  this  country  and  Canada  is  decreasing 
about  six  hundred  a  year,  he  pointed  out  in  a  recent  paper,  whereas 
veterinarians  are  being  graduated  at  the  rate  of  only  about  loO  a  year. 
He  attributes  this  decline  largely  to  a  misunderstanding— that  the  great 
increase  in  automobiles  and  tractors  has  reduced  the  field  of  veterinary 
'      work.    But  :tMs  is  an  incorrect  view  of  the  situation.    There  are  more 
cattle,  more  sheep,  more  mules,  nearly  as  many  hogs  and  over  four-fifths 
as  many  horses  in  this  country  as  in  1914,    And,  what  is  more  importan.. 
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there  are  a  great  many  more  valnaole  animals.    Both  numhers  and  value 
are  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  decrease.    VJhich  means  more  demand 
for  veterinary  service.    Here  is  another  opportunity  for  farm  ooyG  who 
are  thinking  about  a  career." 

Section  3 

¥JiPKST  qUOTATIOKS 

Farm  Products  Mar.  27;     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.60  for  the  top  and 

$13  to  $13.50  for  the  hulk;  ne  dium  and  good  "beef  steers  $8.50  to  $11.50; 
feeder  steers  $6  to  $8,50;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $8.50 
to  $11;  fat  lambs  $14  to  $16;  feeding  lambs  $15  to  $16.75;  yearlings 
$11  to  $13.25;  fat  e77es  $6.95  to  $9.75. 

New  York  Hound  ¥nite  potatoes  $1  to  $1.15  per  100  lbs.  in  eastern 
markets;  mostly  806  f  .o.b.  Northern  sacked  Round  Whites  90p  to  $1  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago  70-75^  f.o.b.    Delaware  and  Maryland  sweet  potatoes  $2 
to  $2.50  per  bu.  hamper  in  a  few  eastern  cities.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  $6  to  $6.50  per  bbl.;  top  of  $7  in  Chicago;  mostly  $6  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    New  York  and  ruidwestern  yellow  onions  $2.75  to  $3  sacked  per 
•100  lbs.  in  consuming  centers;  $2.60  f.o.b.  Rochester,  New  York.  Texas 
cabbage,  domestic  flat  and  round  types,  firm  at  $40  to  $60  bulk  per  ton 
in  midwestern  cities;  mostly  $15  f.o.b.  San  Benito. 

Grain  prices  quoted  March  27:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.50  to  $1.81.    No. 2  red  winter  St-  Louis  $1.88  to  $1,92;  Kansas  City 
$1,73  to  $1.78.    No.l  hard  winter  St.  Louis  $1,62  l/4;  Kansas  City 
$1.52  to  $1.74.    No. 3  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.58.    No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  $1.04  l/2  to  $1.05;  Minneapolis  95  to  97^.    No. 2  mixed  corn 
Xansas  City  $1  to  $1.01.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.11  1/2  to 
$1.13  1/2;  Kansas  City  $1.07.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.06  to  $1.11; 
Minneapolis  $1.01  to  $1.03;  St.  Louis  $1.06  to  $1.08.    No. 2  white  corn 
Kansas  City  $1.03  l/2;  No. 3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.06;  St.  Louis  |1.07. 
No. 3  white  :oats  Chicago  41  l/2  to  46/;  Minneapolis  40  to  40  1/2^; 
St.  Louis  47  1/2  to  48.1;  Kansas  City  46^  r-     1  l 

Closing  prices,  ^92  score  butter:    New  York  45/6;  Chicago  45  3/4/j; 
Philadelphia  46  l/2.i;  Boston  46p. 

Closing  prices  on  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  March  25: 
Daisies  23  l/4p;  Young  Americas  23  l/4p;  Longhorns  23  l/2yt;  Square 
Prints  23p. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot 
markets  declined  2  points,  closing  at  25.08p  per  lb.;  New  York  May 
future  contracts  declined  4  points,  closing  at  24.93/5.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price 
Railroads  20  Industrials 

20  R.R.  stocks 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  28.) 


Mar.  27,        Mar.  26,      Mar.  27,  1924 
117.48  116.78  92.70 

94.70  94.51  81.29 


 Y  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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MILK  CONGRESS  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  29  states  that  an  interna- 

PLiiNlIED  FOR  tional  milk  congress  in  London,  similar  to  that  held  in  the  United  States 
LONDON      last  year,  is  under  consideration  hy  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and 
Health.    Veterinary  opinion  in  Britain  is  so  impressed  with  steps  taken 
"by  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  through  milk 
taken  from  infected  cows  that  strong  representations  m,ade  to  governmental  authori- 
ties are  expected  to  result  in  similar  measures  in  England. 


DANISH  BUTTER  A  Copenhagen  dispatch  to  the  press  of  llarch  29  states  that  some 

TARIEE       alarm  has  "been  aroused  there  over  the  reported  findings  of  the  American 
Tariff  Commission  that  Danish  "butter  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  at  a 
price  less  than  that  of  the  American  product.    A  newspaper  representing 
the  "farmers'  bloc"  demands  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Denmark  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
hibition against  the  importation  of  certain  j\merican  goods  should  President  Coolidge 
decide  upon  a  higher  duty  for  Danish  butter. 


IRISH  CATTLE  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Belfast  March  29  states  that  a 

DYING         depressing  picture  of  conditions  in  County  Clare  was  drawn  by  Colonel 
George  O^Callaghan  ;7estropT),  Irish  Farmers  *  Union  leader,  at  a  confer- 
ence at  Belfast  March  28.  'The  cattle  were  dying  by  the  wholesale,  he 
declared,  436  head,  valued  at  10  pounds  each,  having  succumbed  in  two  months  in  one 
district  and  all  the  sheep  were  already  dead,  with  no  livestock  left  in  two  large 
townlandSo    In  two  other  townlands.  covering  an  area  thirty  miles  long  by  ten  miles 
wide,  the  people  had  lost  80  per  cent  of  their  livestock.    They  were  living  on  wnat 
they  could  find.    Members  of  the  Free  State  Government  issued  statements  saying 
talk  of  a  famine  was  imjustif ied,  but  admitting  that  the  widespread  distress^m  the 
western  counties  was  abnormal.    Relief  funds  have  been  forthcoming  from  the  Free 
State  Government,  as  well  as  from  American  and  British  sources. 


GRAIN  TRADE  A  Vienna  dis-oatch  to  the  press  of  March  30  states  that  the 

IN  EUROPE     Austrian  grain  trade  ascribes  the  violent  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  on 
the  Am-erican  and  British  markets  to  the  circumstance  that  the  inpover- 
ished  condition  of  Central  Europe  has  caused  curtailment  in  consumption 
much  higher  than  the  American  market  had  reckoned  on.     Crop  prospects  in  Cen-cral  ^ 
Europe  are  also  TDromising  well.    The  corai:ient  made  in  grain  circles  there  las.  wee^ 
was  that  Cent ral^ European  consumption  is  not  likely  at  any  early  date  to  assume 
greater  dimensions.     For  this  reason  the  Austrian  market  believes  tnat  the  lOvjer 
wheat  iDrices  will  continue.     In  well-posted  circles  it  is  flatly  denied  t.^at^the^ 
Austrian  grain  trade  has  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  sudden  decline  in  wheao  prices, 
meat  trade  and  wheat  speculation  in  Austria  are  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of 
people,  made  up  of  T^ractical  grain  merchants,  and  excluding  all  _possioility  oi  p^D- 
lic  participation  in  a  grain  speculation.    Even  with  the  large  dealers,  lacK  of 
capital  and  the  exorbitant  interest  rates  have  T^revented  heavy  advance  purcnc:.oes. 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  Representatives  of  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  States  of  Arkan- 

and  Business  sas,  Colorado,  IoT7a,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Neliraska,  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
will  gather  at  Kansas  City  on  April  9  and  10  to  discuss,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  methods  by 
T^hich  business  organizations  can  best  cooperate  with  the  farmers  in 
their  trade  areas  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture.    The  agricultural 
bureau  of  the  national  chamber  which,  upon  the  suggestion  of  George  W. 
Gatts,  agricultural  commissioner  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  T.  W.  Thoma.s,  director  of  development  of  the  Denver  Chamber,  made 
arrangements  for  the  gathering,  calls  attention  in  its  announcement  to 
the  statement  of  Yv.        Jardine ,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  '^only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  problems  of  the  farm.ers  can  be  remedied  by  legisla- 
tion; the  other  ninety  per  cent  mst  be  solved  by  the  farmers  themselves 
and  their  immediate  associates,  the  business  men  of  each  agricultural 
comiainity . "    The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  ascertain  the  most 
effective  methods  of  bringing  about  this  cooperation  which  is  accom- 
plished largely  through  chambers  of  commerce  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions.    It  is  confined  to  the  region  embraced  in  the  States  named  be- 
cause their  outstanding  agricultural  problems  are  similar.    The  first 
day  of  the  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  problems  of 
organization  within  the  chambers  of  commerce  for  carrying  on  cooperat- 
ive agricultural  work  and  their  relations  with  local  and  State  farmers' 
organizations »  State  agricultural  colleges  and  departments.  Systematic 
methods  of  planning  and  carrying  out  agricultural  surveys,  the  general 
nature  of  the  information  to  be  procured  and  the  effective  application 
of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  be  drawn  from  it  will  consti- 
tute the  main  topic  of  discussion.    The  second  day  of  the  conference 
will  be  given  over  to  the  consideration  of  larger  problems  of  agri- 
culture,—agricultural  credit,  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  agri- 
cultural legislation,  crop  and  livestock  improvement,  the  danger  of 
hastily  planned  diversification  campaigns,  the  farm  labor  supply,  farm 
cost  accounting,  transportation  of  farm  products ^  road  improvement, 
fairs  and  exhibits  and  social,  recreational  and  special  merchandising 
activities  designed  by  chambers  of  commierce  for  bringing  people  of  the 
urban  and  rural  districts  into  closer  contact,    "In  the  statem-ent  quoted 
above'*,  says  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the  national  chamber,  referring 
to  the  statement  of  Secretary  Jardine,  "there  lies  a  declaration  of ^ the 
opDortunity  afforded  business  to  make  a  practical  demonstration  of  its 
own  b  that  agriculture  can  be  benefited  through  the  injection  of 

more  and  better  business  into  its  schemes  of  management.    The  question 
now  is  how  can  business  discharge  this  task  which  is  at  once  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  privilege?    A  real  start  has  been  made,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  activity  now  displayed  in  behalf  of  better  agriculture,  by  business 
gro^aps  in  the  field  of  banking,  transportation,  merchandising  and  tne 
■    like.     In  great  measure  these  endeavors  have  headed  up  in  chambers  of 
commerce.     Increasing  demands  upon  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the 
National  Cham.ber  of  Commerce  for  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  busi- 
ness organizations  can  -plan  then  launch  constructive  efforts  in  behalf 
of  their  regional  agriculture  indicate  the  momentum  which  this  move  is 
gathering..''   (Press  statement,  Ch,  of  Com.  of  U.S.) 

Community  Six  years  ago  there  was  published  in  The  American  Hgview  of 

Farming       Reviews  an  article  by  Elwood  Mead,  describing  the  farm  settlement  at 

Durham,  California,  and  giving  the  outlines  of  an  experiment  m  communi- 
ty farming  which  was  then  in  its  beginnings.     In  the  New  Republic  for 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particvdarly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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MILK  CONGRESS  A  London  dispatch  to  the  "oress  of  March  29  states  that  an  interna- 

PLiklTlIED  POR  tional  milk  congress  in  London,  similar  to  that  held  in  the  United  States 
LONDOIT     last  year,  is  ^Jinder  consideration  hy  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and 
Health.    Veterinary  opinion  in  Britain  is  so  inipressed  with  stcDS  taken 
Dy  the  united  States  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  through  milk 
taken  from  infected  cows  that  strong  representations  m,ade  to  governmental  authori- 
ties are  expected  to  result  in  similar  measures  in  England. 


DAIJISH  BUTTER  A  Copenhagen  dispatch  to  the  press  of  I/iarch  29  states  that  some 

TARIEE       alarm  has  "been  aroused  there  over  the  reported  findings  of  the  American 
Tariff  Commission  that  Danish  "butter  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  at  a 
price  less  than  that  of  the  American  product.    A  newspaper  representing 
the  "farmers'  bloc'-  demands  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Denmark  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
hibition against  the  importation  of  certain  i\m.erican  goods  should  President  Coolidge 
decide  upon  a  higher  duty  for  Danish  butter. 


IRISH  CATTLE  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Belfast  March  29  states  that  a 

DYING         depressing  picture  of  conditions  in  County  Clare  was  drawn  by  Colonel 
George  O'Caila.ghan  T^estropt),  Irish  Farmers <  Union  leader,  at  a  confer^ 
ence  at  Belfast  March  28."  The  cattle  were  dj^ing  by  the  wholesale,  he 
declared,  436  head,  valued  at  10  pounds  each,  having  succumbed  in  two^months  in  one 
district  and  all  the  sheep  were  already  dead,  with  no  livestock  left  in  two  large 
townlands.     In  two  other  townlands,  covering  an  area  thirty  m.iles  long  by  ten  miles 
wide,  the  people  had  lost  80  per  cent  of  their  livestock.    They  were  living  on  wnat 
they  could' find.    Members  of  the  Free  State  Government  issued  statements  saying 
talk  of  a  famine  was  unjustified,  but  admitting  that  the  widespread  distress^m  ^ne 
western  counties  was  abnorm.al .    Relief  funds  have  been  forthcoming  from  the  Eree 
State  Government,  as  well  as  from  American  and  British  sourceB. 


GRAIN  TRADE  A  Vienna  dis-oatch  to  the  press  of  March  30  states  that  tne 

IN  EUROPE     Austrian  grain  trade  ascribes  the  violent  fall  in  the  price  of ^wneat  on 
the  American  and  British  ma.rkets  to  the  circumstance  that  the  impover- 
ished condition  of  Central  Earo^e  has  caused  curtailm.ent  m  consumption 
much  higher  than  the  American  market  had  reckoned  on.     Crop  prospects  m  Central 
Europe  are  also  iDromisins  well.    The  comment  m.ade  in  grain  circles  there  ias.  wee^ 
was  that  Cent ral^  European  consumfption  is  not  likely  at  any  early  ^ate_  to  ass^^me 
greater  dimensions.     Eor  this  reason  the  Austrian  market  believes  tnat  tne  lo.er 
wheat  iDrices  will  continue.     In  well-posted  circles  it  is  ilatiy  denied  z.^x^zne 
Austrian  grain  trade  has  svi^fered  heavy  losses  in  the  sudden  decline  ^-i;  ^^^^'-S^^* 
7?heat  trade  and  wheat  speculation  in  Austria  are  limdted  to  a  very  "^^."^-^Jt 
people,  made  up  of  practical  grain  merchants,  and  excluding  all_possioilxty  ot  put 
lie  participation  in  a  grain  speculation.    Even  with  the  large  ^^^J^^ fes 

capital  and  the  exorbitant  interest  rates  have  T^revented  neavy  ad'/ance  pui.n^oes. 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  Representatives  of  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  States  of  Arkan- 

and  Business  sas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  NelDraska,  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
will  gather  at  Kansas  City  on  April  9  and  10  to  discuss,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  methods  hy 
which  "business  organizations  can  hest  cooperate  with  the  farmers  in 
their  trade  areas  for  the  "betterment  of  agriculture.    The  agricultural 
"bureau  of  the  national  chaniber  which,  upon  the  suggestion  of  George  W. 
Catts,  agricultural  commissioner  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamoer  of  Commerce, 
and  To  W.  Thoma.s,  director  of  development  of  the  Denver  Cham'oer,  made 
arrangements  for  the  gathering,  calls  attention  in  its  announcement  to 
the  statement  of       M.  Jardine,  Secretary  of  Agriciilture ,  that  "only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  pro'biems  of  the  farmers  can  "be  remedied  "by  legisla- 
tion; the  other  ninety  per  cent  mst  "be  solved  "by  the  farmers  themselves 
and  their  immediate  associates,  the  business  men  of  each  agricultural 
community."    The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  ascertain  the  most 
effective  methods  of  "bringing  about  this  cooperation  which  is  accom- 
plished largelj^  through  chambers  of  commerce  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions.    It  is  confined  to  the  region  embraced  in  the  States  named  be- 
cause their  outstanding  agricultural  problems  are  similar.    The  first 
day  of  the  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  problems  of 
organization  within  the  chambers  of  commerce  for  carrying  on  cooperat- 
ive agricultural  work  and  their  relations  with  local  and  State  farmers' 
organizations,  State  agricultural  colleges  and  departments.  Systematic 
methods  of  planning  and  carrying  out  agricultural  surveys,  the  general 
nature  of  the  information  to  be  procured  and  the  effective  application 
of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  be  drawn  from  it  will  consti- 
tute the  m^iin  topic  of  discussion.    The  second  day  of  the  conference 
will  be  given  over  to  the  consideration  of  larger  problems  of  agri- 
culture,— agricultural  credit,  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  agri- 
cultural legislation,  crop  and  livestock  improvement,  the  danger  of 
hastily  planned  diversification  campaigns,  the  farm  labor  supply,  farm 
cost  accounting,  transportation  of  farm  products »  road  improvement, 
fairs  and  exhibits  and' social,  recreational  and  special  merchandising 
activities  designed  by  chambers  of  commerce  for  bringing  people  of  the 
urban  and  rural  districts  into  closer  contact,    "In  the  statem^ent  quoted 
above",  says  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the  national  chamber,  referring 
to  the  statement  of  Secretary  Jardine,  "there  lies  a  declaration  of ^ the 
opportunity  afforded  business  to  make  a  practical  demonstration  of  its 
own  b-.    -     that  agriculture  can  be  benefited  through  the  injection  of 
more  and  better  business  into  its  schemes  of  management.    The  question 
now  is  how  can  business  discharge  this  task  which  is  at  once  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  privilege?    A  real  start  has  been  made,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  activity  now  displayed  in  behalf  of  better  agriculture,  by  "Dusiness 
groups  in  the  field  of  banking,  transportation,  merchandising  and  the 
■    like.     In  great  measure  these  endeavors  have  headed  up  in  chambers  of 
commerce.     Increasing  demands  upon  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  busi- 
ness organizations  can  plan  then  launch  constructive  efforts  in  behalf 
of  their  regional  agriculture  indicate  the  momentum  which  this  move  is 
gathering."  (Press  statement,  Ch,  of  Com.  of  U.S.) 

Six  years  ago  there  was  published  in  The  American  Rgview  of 
Reviews  an  article  by  Elwood  Mead,  describing  the  farm  settlement  at 
Durham,  California,  and  giving  the  outlines  of  an  experiment  in  comniuni- 
ty  farming  which  was  then  in  its  beginnings.     In  the  New  Republic  for 


Community 
Farming 
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February  18,  Mr.  Mead  Tzrites  at  some  leni^th  on  this  subject,  stating 
not  only  the  results  of  the  Durham  experiment  as  6-eveloped  up  to  the 
present  time  hut  also  giving  in  condensed  form  the  findings  of  several 
•  important  State  commissions  which  have  recently  investigated  the  general 
subject.    As  to  what  has  been  accomplished  at  Durham,  lir .  Mead  says: 
'•*3y  .mobilizing  the  exp-ert  knovzledge  of  the  State  in  the  planning  of  this 
settlement,  by  t8i<:ing  advantage  of  other  countries  in  77orking  out  the 
interest  rate  and  th3  length  of  time  given  for  payment,  by  helping  the 
settlers  to  cooperate  in  business  and  social  affairs,  the  hundred  farms 
and  the  forty  farm  laborers hones  at  Lui'ham  have  become  a  landmark  in 
rural  progress  that  ha.s  attracted  experts  from  more  than  thirty  v/idely 
separated  countries,    .fifter  a  lapse  of  five  years  it  is  a  firmly  es- 
tablished going  concern. .  c  ..      In  the  American  Be  view-"  of  P.eviev7S  for 
April  an  outline  is  given  of  Mr.  Mead's  review  of  community  farming  in 
I\orth  and  South  Carolina.    This  says:  '-Besides  California,  the  two 
Carolina s  are  among  the  agricultural  States  that  have  began  constructive 
measures  to  help  men  to  become  farm  ovrners.     In  North  Carolina  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  land  remains  unimproved.     The  State  hps  117,000  land- 
less farmers,  and,  as  is  Tzell  understood,  these  tenants  and  croppers 
follow  a  primitive  and  destructive  kind  of  cultivation,  taking  every- 
thing out  of  the  soil  and  putting  little  or  nothing  back.     The  low 
yields  and  the  monotonous  life  of  these  tenant  farmers  has  brought  about 
an  exodus  of  both  white  and  black  farm.er3.    Mr.  Mea.d  estimates  that  if 
the  State  could  bring  its  good  land  under  cultivation  it  would  add 
$400,000,000  to  the  yearly  value  of  farm  products.     In  1923  a  State 
comilitse  on  land  settlement  was  created,  and  this  committee  h^s  rec- 
oninended;  (1)  that  a  State  agency  be  created  to  establish  two  comm-jnity 
settlements  which  shall  serve  as  public  demonstrations  of  agricultural 
efficiency  and  social  betterment;  and  (2)  that  a  revolving  loan  fund, 
properly  saf eg'oarded,  be  created  to  assist  landless  men  to  become  farm 
owners.    South  Carolina's  situation  is  even  worse  than  that  of  the  'Old 
ITorth  State*  »    Only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  land  is  under 
cultivation.     The  tenant  cultivators  number    124,231,  of  whom  38,000 
are  white.    Between  1918  and  1922  the  cotton  crop  decreased  nearly  a^ 
million  acres.     Fine  thousand  white  families  moved  into  the  cotton  mill 
towns  and  ramber  camps  in  two  years.    A  still  larger  number  of  Negroes 
went  North.    A  land  settlement  commission,  of  which  Ex-Covernor  Manning 
was  made  chairman,  visited  twenty  States,  including  C'-lifornia  and 
Wisconsin  and  recommended:   (1)  that  the  Legislature  enact  a  statute 
modele  ^  ---"ter  the  California  land  settlement  act;   (2)  that  a  land  settle- 
m^ent  boara  with  five  directors  be  created;  and  (3)  that  the  State  loan 
this  board  $300,000  at  4  l/2  per  cent  interest  to  be  used  to  purchase 
land  for  an  initial  colony." 

Cotton  Shippers (      A  ITew  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  28  states  thr^t  the 
Meeting  ^  American  Cotton  Shippers*  Association  in  its  first  annual  convention, 

which  opened  at  Hew' Orleans  on  March  27,  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions 
in  which  Havre,  Bremen  and  Liverpool  and  other  European  receivers  of 
American  cotton  shipments  were  told  certain  things.     One  resolution  re- 
quested Liverpool  ?nd  Havre  to  dispense  with  their  present  system  and 
adopt,  instead  the  paid  arbitrator  system.    Another  resolution  advised 
Havre  that  the  American  Cotton  Shippers^  Association  desires  that  cobton 
be  not  weighed  there  until  it  is  assembled.     It  seems  they  have  a  habit 
of  weighing  cotton  in  Havre  bale  by  bale  as  it  ccm.cs  from  the  ship,  when 
some  of  it  is  exceedingly  dry.    Another  resolution  advised  the  I;j.ropeans 
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that  an  indirect  shipment  is  that  carried  on  a  ship  which  raa.y  touch  one 
or  more  American  points  and  then  one  or  more  European  ports  "before 
reaching  the  port  of  delivery.     The  direct  shipment  may  "be  carried  on  a 
ship  which  may  touch  at  one  or  more  American  ports,  "but  which  after 
leaving  the  last  American  port  miist  sail  direct  to  the  port  of  shipment. 
This  resolution  particularly  was  for  the  information  of  Bremen  cotton 
receivers.    The  association  also  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  it  shall 
he  unlawful  for  any  niemoeT  of  the  association  to  sell  cotton  subject  tD 
claim  for  internal  damp. 

The  press  of  March  29  states  th^t  in  approval  of  various  commit- 
tee work  the  association  indicated  that  its  members  favored  uniformity 
in  tare,  allowing  nine  poiinds  to  the  "ba.le  of  cotton  for  "bagging  and  12 
pounds  for  ties,  and  adopted  a  resolution  anno^oncing  that  shipments  not 
made  in  accord  with  the  rules  to  be  put  into  effect  by  its  committee 
would  not  reveive  the  organization's  support  in  case  of  protests. 
A^tlanta  way  selected  as  the  next  meeting  place. 

j'lcur  Price  A  Rome  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  27  states  that  the  Italian 

*.n  Italy       foodstuffs  commissioner,  in  agreement  with  manufacturers  of  flour 

products,  and  representatives  of  the  various  prefects,  has  decided  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  best  quality  of  flour  from  242  to  230  lire  per 
100  pounds,  the  iie\7  price  being  effective  March  26. 

resh  Bread  A  Fully,  Switzerland,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  28  states 

Formala      that  Jean  Matti,  a  local  baker,  has  been  paid  handsomely  by  an  English 
milling  company  for  his  discovery  how  to  keep  bread  from  becoming  stale, 
Matti,  however,  before  he  concluded  the  sale,  stipulated  that  he  be 
allowed  to  supply  the  Swiss  army  with  bread  prepared  according  to  his 
process. 

"...ind  Policy  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  March  21  says:  ''The 

failure  of  Federal  reclamation  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  this  era.... 
Thousands  of  farms  and  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  land  are  available 
at  low  prices  East  and  South  of  the  high  priced  land  of  the  Middle  West. 
'  The  new  land  policy  needed  by  the  United  States  is  a  policy  based  upon 
indefinite  postponement  of  Federal  reclamation  of  arid,  swamp  and  cut- 
over  lands.     The  new  land  policy  also  must  be  based  upon  a  square  deal 
for  existing  farmers,  including  sharp  reduction  in  taxes  and  more  equita- 
ble methods^^of  taxing.  ..The  plaint  is  set  up  that  Federal  reclamation  is 
not  pa^       )r  out  of  appropriations  but  by  revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands 
or  bonds  secured  thereby.     Such  a  plaint  is  merely  a  technicality. 
Whether  the  cost  is  borne  by  direct  appropriations  or  by  bond  sales  or 
any  other  form' of  subsiO.y  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  another  tax  added 
to  the  present  overburdensome  system  of  taxation.    And  as  we  have  often 
said,  in  the  last  analysis  all  *axes,  all  wealth, are  wrung  from  soil  by 
toil." 

iohair  Prices  A  Portland,  Ore.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  28  states  that 

goat  shearing  has  corninenced  in  Western  Oregon,  and  grovzers  are  refusing 
offers  of  GO^cents  for  both  ma.ture  and  kid  hair.    These  offers  are  far 
above  normal,  but  growers  of  mohair  are  confident  that  still  better  bids 
will  be  forthcoming,  and  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  sell. 
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Shoals  Com-  President  Coolidge  March  27  announced  the  names  of  the  five  men 

mittee  Named    who  are  to  examine  into  and  report  to  him  upon  the  m,ost  practical 

rivthocl  of  utilizing  Mascle  Shoals.    The  commission  will  "be  composed  of 
fcrra^r  Representative  Johji  C.  MoKenzie  of  Illinois,  former  Senator 
Nathaniel  B.  Dial  of  South  Carolina,  Professor  Harry  A.  Curtis  of  Yale 
UniTc^rsity,  William  ivIcClellan..  of  New  York  City  and  Russell  P,  3ower  of 
tha  Parm  Bureau  Pederation.    The  IThite  House  intimated  that  it  expects 
the  comiLission  to  make  a  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  project.  It 
is  expected  th^t  it  will  ad\ance  its  inq^airy  far  enough  to  suhmit  its 
report  to  the  President  prior  to  the  m^eeting  of  Congress  next  December . 
Mr,  Bcwer  has  heen  en{:ag3d  for  some  time  with  the  Amxerican  Farm.  Bureau 
Federation  in  the  studj-  of  Iiascle  Shoals  proolems,  particularly  in 
their  relationship  to  agriculture.     (Press,  Mar.  26.) 

Wool  Hates  A  Portland,  Ore.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  28  states  that 

an  opportunity  to  promote  suhstitution  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
wool  for  the  domestic  trade  was  seen  in  the  movement  of  the  Boston  \yool 
Trade  Association  to  obtain  preferential  joint  rail  and  steam.ship  rates 
on  wool  from  the  interior  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  to  the  Atlantic 
seauoard,  K.  W,  Klein,  traffic  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
testified  March  27.    Klein,  who  has  charge  of  transshipped  wool  to  the 
Atlantic,  appeared  "before  an  Interstate  Commerce  commissioner,  who  is 
holding  a  hearing  at  Portland  on  the  Boston  petition.    He  said  the 
movement  of  7700I  from,  the  producing  regions  along  the  Southern  Pacific 
lines  to  Pacific  ports  is  of  insufficient  volume  to  justify  comimodity 
rates  when  compared  with  the  volume  of  other  trade  carried.     The  light 
car  loacding  of  raw  wool  makes  it  hulky  and  costlier  in  transportation 
than  scoured  wool. 


Section  3 

Bepartm^ent  of  An  editorial  in  Sio^ox  City  Live  Stock  Record  for  March  25  says: 

Agriculture  "It  is  noted  in  the  monthly  record  issued  from  the  Packer  and  Stock- 
yards Administration  that  m^any  of  the  cases  th.at  have  "been  brought 
against  'marketing  agencies'  on  charges  of  violation  of  some  phase  of 
the  Packer  and  Stockyards  law  are  finally  being  'dismissed  without 
prejudice.'     In  contemplation  of  this,  however»  it  would  perhaps  be  no 
more  than  fair  to  remember  that  the  law  is  a  comparatively  new  one.  It 
was  conceived  in  blind  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  the  actual  operation 
of  livestock  market  factors  and  was  manned,  for  a  starter,  with  men 
who  had  no  actual  marketing  experience.     It  devoJlyed.  upon  the  organiza- 
tion, the  packer  and  Stockyards  Administration,  to  make  a  showing.... 
There  was  nothing  left  for  the  administration  but  to  make  a  showing.... 
Result:  A  lot  of  cases  'dismissed  without  prejudice.'    Bu.t  the  country 
has  the  law,  and  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  original  intent  of  the 
law  was  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  conditions  in  the  livestock  mark- 
ets.   We  incline' to  believe  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  the  law 
enacted.     It  has,  we  incline  to  think. • allayed  much  of  the  suspicion 
that  had  been  aroused  against  the  several  factors  in  the  trade,  and 
that  are  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  livestock  markets  in 
this  country.     It  is  not  likely  that  the  livestock  markets  are  any 
better,  if  as  good,  as  a  result  of  this  law.    But  in  the  finality,... 
it  may  gradually  dawn  upon  a  suspicious  country  that  the  army  of  m.en 
who  function  in  the  several  factors  of  a  livestock  market  are  fairly^ 
average  bam^n  beings.    We  believe,  also  ,t hat  the  new  administration  in 
the  department  of  the  aovernment  that  has  charge  of  the  Packer  and 
Stockyards  Administration  is  taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  terd.- 
ency  of  livestock  market  interests  is  to  do  business  on  business 
principles." 
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Section  4 
IvL^RKST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Mar.  23:     Chicago  hog  prices  ranged  from  55  to  70)4  lower  than  a 

T7eek  ago,  closing  at  $13,60  for  the  top  and  $13  to  $13.40  for  the  hulk. 
Medium  and  good  oeef  steers  steady  to  45/i  higher  at  $8.50  to  $11.50; 
butcher  cot^s  and  heifers  20/j  lovrer  to  50/5  higher  at  $4.15  to  $11.50; 
feeder  steers  steady  to  25/j  lower  at  $6  to  $3.50;  light  and  medium 
weight  veal  cal-^es  steady  at  $8.50  to  $11;  fa.t  larnhs  25  to  50^  lovjer  at 
$14  to  $16  feeding  lairfD^  steady  at  $15  to  $16,75;  yearlings  50  to  75^ 
lo-^er  at  Sll  to  $lo,25r  fat  e-zes  steady  at  $6.95  to  $9.75, 

ITew  York  sacked  Hound  White  potatoes  ahout  5/i  lo77er  at  $1  to 
$1,15  per  100  lbs,  in  eastern  markets;  steady  at  80  to  85p  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Northern  sacked  Round  T^hite^  down  10  to  15/i  at  90i  to  $1 
on  the  Chicago  carlot  mari-iet;  70  to  75;^  f  .o.b.  New  York  Baldwin  apples 
about  steady  at  $S  to  So. 50  per  bbl .  in  leading  markets;  mostly  $6 
f .o.b.     Cabbage  steady  to  firm.    Florida  pointed  type  SI. 25  to  $1.75 
per  1  1/2  bu.  hamper.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  firm  at 
$2.75  to  $3.15  sacked  per  100  lbs.  in  consuming  centers;  $2.60  to 
$2c65  f.o.b.  Rochester,  New  York.     Florida  tomatoes,  fancy,  ripe  and 
turning,  original  pack,  wealcer  at  $6  to  $6.50  per  six  basket  carrier, 
top  of  S7.50  in  New  York, 

C-rain  market  nervous »  working  lower.     May  wheat  futures  down 
about  104  from  week  ago  on  wave  of  selling  account  continued  heavy 
world  shipments.     Corn  futures  about  6/5  lower  than  week  ago  but  cash 
corn  in  better  demand  with  more  inquiries  from  feeders.    Oa.ts  futures 
about  1/4  under  last  weeks  close.    Quoted  March  28:    No-.  1  dark  northern 
Minneapolis  $1.49  to  $1.80;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.83  to  $1.86. 
No. 3  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.57  l/4;  St,  Louis  $1..58  l/2  to  $1.60^1/2. 
No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.05  l/4  to  $1.06;  Minneapolis  96  to  9Sp.  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.06  to  $1,11  1/4;  Minneapolis  $1.02  to  $1.04. 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  41  to  454;  Minneapolis  40  l/2  to  41/4;  StcLouis 
43  to  494. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated ^s^ot 
markets  declined  102  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  24.70/ti  per 
Ibi  New  York  May  future  contracts  declined  89  points,  closing  at  24*54/^. 

Butter  markets  were  irreg^alar  and  unsettled  for  the  week.  Ci-os- 
ing  prices,  92  score:     New  York  45  1/2/^;  Chicago  45  1/2^;  Philadelphia 

46  1/24;  Boston  464, 

'  Cheese  markets  were  ouiet  and  steady  with  a  firmer  development  at 
the  close  on  the  cheese  Boards  at  Plymouth,  \7isconsin  at  the  m.ee rings 
of  March  27  and  28  at  which  prices  were  somewhat  higher  than  the  pre- 
ceding week.     Closing  prices  on  Tvisconsin  prima.ry  markets  March  27: 
Twins  234;  Daisies  23  1.^44;  Longhorns  23  l/2c\  Square  Prints  23  l/2p._ 

Hay  market  slightly  easier,     Farm.ers  pressing  surplus  of  inferior 
hay  on  market.    ReceiDts  of  low  grades  more  than  eoual  to  trade  needs, 
although  offerings  of  best  h^ay  light.    Market  prices  averaging  slightly 
lower. 

Feed  demand  light.  Spot  and  nearby  shipment  wheatfeeds  fairly 
steady  but  no  demand  for  forward  shipm.ent.  In  the  Northeast  Canadian 
and  Buffalo  mills  are  .offering  bran-and  middlings  $2  to  $3  lower  than 
western  markets,   (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr,  Econ. ) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  -crice  Mar.  28,  Mar.  27,  Mar.  28,  1924 

Railroads  20  Industrials  115.30  117.48  92.54 

20  R.R,  stocks  95.73  94.70  81.05 

(TJall  St.  Jour.,  Mar.  30.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.   
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FARMER  AS  Basing  an  editorial  on  Secretary  Jardine's  review  of  the  farmer 

BUSINESS      as  a  "business  man  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Nation* s  Business,  The 
UAE  Washington  Post  to-day  says As  in  commercial  business,  the  indi- 

vidual farmer  is  his  own  best  promoter,  for  good  quality,  ;vhether  in 
cereal  or  in  shov?  leather,  77ill  be  good  quality  still,  and  assuming  that 
the  G-overnment  gu.arantees  fair  and  open  competition  and  affords  him  the  opportunity 
to  bridge  the  necessary  gap  between  planting  and  harvest,  the  farmer  can  not  ask 
for  more.     In  the  final  aspect,  all  conditions  are  fluctuating;  but  it  is  for  the 
Goverrrnent  to  assist,  not  to  subsidize;  to  be,  as  the  Secretary  says,  a  f shock 
absorber.  '  not  a  'foundation.  * 


ROBERTS  ON  P.  W.  Garrett,  writing  from  New  York  to  The  Philadelphia  Ledger 

THS  WHEAT      to-day ^  S3,ys "^The  words  of  George  E.  Roberts,  vice  president  of  the 
DECLINE     National  City  Bank  of  New  Ycrk,  but  even  better  known  to  some  as  the 

•Wall  Street  Sconomist,'  always  are  listened  to  with  interest.    At  this 
time  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  recent  reaction  in  grain  and  stocks 
will  arouse  special  interest.     The  decline  in  wheat  and  the  break  in  stocks  to 
fresh  low  levels  session  after  session  make  security  holders  ask:    'Does  this  mean  a 
change  in  the  outlook  for  farm  products  during  the  present  year  or  that  something 
will  happen  to  affect  adversely  the  earnings  of  our  corporations?'    The  unevasive 
answer  given  by  the  above  authority  is:   'We  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these 
inferences  is  correct.     In  our  opinion^  the  explanation  of  the  break  in  each  case 
is  to  be  found  in  the  weakness  that  inevitably  develops  in  a  market  situation  as 
the  result  of  a  prolonged  period  of  rising  prices.    A  rising  market  creates  con- 
stantly wid'^ning  intereLn-  and  attracts  an  increasing  number  of  speculators,  whose 
purchases  tend  to  carr^/  it  higher.    Host  cf  the  buying  is  done  on  margin,  and  it 
is  usually  the  case  that  the  longer  the  rise  continues  the  narrower  the  margin  be- 
comes.   Profits  are  made  the  basis  of  further  purchases  until  a  pyramdd  of  holdings 
is^built  up  on  a  small  original  investment.     In  short,  the  crowd  that  is  following 
a  rising  market,  whether  the  holdings  are  grain,  stocks,  oil,  town  lots  or  farming 
lands,  tends  to  get  all  of  its  resources  up  in  options  or  margins,  spreading  its 
capital  out  as  thin  as  possible  in  order  to  cover  the  largest  amount  of  property, 
which  is  expected  to  go  on  rising. 


TORNADO-  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-day  says:  "In  the  Midwest  the  farmers 

STRICKEN  themselves  are  rallying  to  the  help  of  their  tornado-stricken  brethren. 
PARM  HELP      The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  has  surveyed  the  farm  damage  in 

five  of  the  hardest-hit  counties.     It  found  573  farms  devastated.  These 
show  an  average  loss  of  fe,336  each,  based  on  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate that  the  total  losses'  will  be  about  $1,338,690.    A  «Grub-Stake  Committee nas 
been  formed  and  ninety  Illinois  counties  are  raising  or  have  raised  $2,000  eacn  to 
start  the  work  of  rehabilitation.    This  will  hardly  be  enough  to  start  the  neces- 
sary reconstruct ion.... It  will,  however,  buy  seed  and  tools  and  clothing  for  tne 
survivors  and  ^t  them  back  into  the  fields  so  they  may  plow  and  plant  before  it  is 
too  late." 
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gricultural  Frank  W.  Cber  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  farming  conditions  ir. 

Conditions  the  l^ear  East, -in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  April,     He  says: 
In  the  Near  "America  assumed  the  care  of  26,000  orphaned  and  expatriated  children  in 
East        the  Caucasus  in  1919.    Food  provided  "by  the  shipload  saved  them  from  ex- 
termination.   Food  produced  by  the  acre,  "by  the  sweat  of  their  own  "brows, 
aided  "by  scientific  agriculture  and  aninoal  husbandry,  gives  assurance  of 
bread  tomorrow  and  for  future  tomorrows,  from  the  land.    Armenia  is  an 
agricultural  anc!  grazing  country.    Fully  70  per  cent  of  these  orphaned 
children  would  naturally  locate  on  the  soil.    While  ministering  to  the 
starving  and  fatherless  children  the  Near  East  Relief  has  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  render  a  constructive  service  which  will  better  and  perm.anently 
benefit  an  impoverished  peojjle  and  a  starved  land.... The  16,00Q-acre 
ranch  of  a  Grand  I>ake  was  turned  over/fe  Near  East  Relief  by  the  C-overn- 
ment,  rent  free.     It  faces  Mt.  Ararat,  from  which  Noah  sallied  forth  with 
Hwo  of  a  kind f  and  with  but  eight  people  in  all  to.  'replenish  the  earth." 
Two  American  agricultural  college  graduates  started  in  here  with  1,200 
hardy  youth  to  see  what  they  could  do  at  the  job.    They  are  doing  a  prett: 
good  piece  of  work  with  American  tractors,  tools,  seed,  sense  and  expe]>- 
ience.    Last  year  they  raised  235  tons  of  vegetables  for  the  orphanage 
tables.    They  harvested  335  tons  of  grain  and  cut  4.000  tons  of  native 
hay,  provided  60,000  lbs,  of  meat  and  1,500  raw  hides  and  sheep-skins 
for  shoes  and  coats.    They  organized  a  farm  school  with  their  634  boys 
and  463  girls  as  v/orking  students,  and  the  field  as  their  main  schoolroom. 
On  the  ranch  at  Stepanavan  the  professor's  chair  is  the  saddle.  Their 
students  produce  as  they  learn  and  learn  as  they  produce.    Their  « select' 
•    stock  was  the  pick  of  the  run-out,  lun-down,  scrub  »beef '  cattle  bought 
for  the  once-a'-week  meat  allowances  for  the  orphanages.    These  were  the 
leftovers  from  this  war-swept  country.    Eight  Brown  Swiss  and  Simmantal 
bulls  were  bought  in  Switzerland,  paid  for  by  the  Armenians  of  America.  • 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  herd  and  declared  by  the  Government  to  be 
'one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  constructive  work  the  Near  East  Relief  has 
done  for  Armenia.  ^     Improved  stock  will  mean  an  increase  of  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  production  in  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  (for  the  market 
where  sale  is  assured  at  40  and  75c  per  pound),  and  in  beef  and  added  ox 
po7/3r.     The  native  cow  produces  a  small  qaantity  of  milk  as  compared  witn 
the  output  of  American  cows.    This  is  a  rare  grazing  country.^   The  upland 
pastures  are  lush  and  green  rintil  December.    Dr.  Rankin,  of  the  Farm 
School,  a  Kansas  agriculturist  and  Princeton  graduate,  reports  that  he^ 
has  not  seen  their  equal  in  the  West  and  that  'the  fertility  of  the  soil 
under  proper  cultivation  is  wonderful.    The  climate  is  much  like^that  of 
southern  Wisconsin, -A  group  of  nati\^  agronomists,  educated  in  the 
Institute  at  Tiflis  and  in  the  agricultural  schools  of  Ivloscow,  England 
and  Switzerland,  are  on  the  staff  (their  pay  is  but  $35  a  month).  The 
great  need  here  now  is  improved  cattle  to  produce  food  and  assist  an 
impoverished  people  in  a      land  where  it  is  a  desperate  struggle  to 
maintain  bare  existence.    Gifts  of  selected  and  adapted  high-grade  bulls 
and  heifers  have  been  sought  in  America,  and  a  shipment  is  assured  to 
be  made  this  spring.     Holsteins  and  Shorthorns,  as  especially  aaapted  to 
cheese-making  and  for  milk,  beef  and  work;  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  have 
also  been  given,  which  if  not  suited  to  the  high  altitude  (4,500  feet) 
will  be  OT  as  great  value  in  the  similar  though  smaller  farm  projects, 
in  Greece  and  at  Nazareth. ... 'America  has  not  done  anything  finer  m  all 
her  history,*  wrote  Hon.  Henry  Allien,  ex-Governor  of  Kansas,  after  visit- 
in^  the  ranch  and  farm  school,  »than  the  constructive  work  that  is  going 
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on  in  Armenia.     I  met  there  graduates  of  first-class  agricultural  col- 
leges who  are  teaching  in  that  ancient  land  modern  agriculture  and  stock- 
breeding,    ITot  only  is  the  Near  East  Eolief  creating  a  new  intelligence 
which  will  add  to  the  productivity  of  these  lands,  but  it  is  also  creat- 
ing intelligent  farmers  out  of  the  orphanages.    The  children  who  go  out 
from  American  care  upon  these  lands  will  strike  a  new  note  in  human  ef- 
fort over  there.',...'' 

business  in  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  March  28  says:  "The  qaes- 

Farming     tion  most  frequently  asked  during  the  past  few  years  when  a  political  or 
economic  subject  was  under  consideration  lias  been,   *What  will  be  the 
effect  on  business?'    Of  course,  the  word  is  used  loosely  by  the  majority, 
but  among  politicians  and  city  editors  business  means  manufacturing, 
transportation,  buying  and  selling,  and  making  loans.     It  should  include 
agriculture,  but  most  frequently  this  fundamental  business  is  not  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  talk  most  about  lessening  taxes,  fixing  rates,  passing 
restrictive  laws,  etc.     They  seem  to  forget  that  agriculture  is  the  foun- 
dation of  prosperity  in  the  United  Statues,  and  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  a  permanent  structure  can  be  built  upon  an  insecure  basis.  Farmers 
as  a  class  are  anxious  that  other  legitimate  business  shall  be  prosper- 
ous.    They  fully  realize  that  their  own  business  success  depends  upon  a. 
prosperous  .buying  public,  but  they  do  object  to  the  assumption  that  the 
business  of  producing  the  Nation's  food  and  clothing  ma.terial  is  con- 
ducted on  a  different  economic  basis  than  that  upon  which  other  lines  of 
business  is  conducted.     To  be  told  repeatedly  that  the  farmer's  success 
depends  entirely  upon  personal  efficiency  in  production  is  an  affront 
which,  we  hope,  will  arouse  farmers  to  the  duty  of  forming  strong  selling 
organizations.     The  wielding  of  a  business  'club'  has  become  even  more 
effective  in  modern  times  in  getting  what  you  want  than  was  the  old-time 
voters  •    'club . 

Cooperatives  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  this  week  again  give  considera- 

::nvestiga'-    tion  to  the  directicns  of  the  Senate  contained  in  the  so-called  Ship- 
tion         stead  resolution  providing  for  an  investigation  of  conditions  surround- 
ing cooperative  marketing  associations  and  their  operations.     The  reso- 
lution calls  upon  the  comniission  to  determine  v/hether  there  are  any  ac- 
tivities under' way  or  conditions  opposed  to  the  cooperative  marketing 
movement  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law.     It  is  expected  that  plans 
for  carrying  on  the  probe  will  be  discussed  at  an  early  meeting  of  the 
commission  and  that  alleged  complaints  of  peach  and  fig  growers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  that  they  are  being  hampered  in  their  membership  campaign 
in  a  move  to  hurt  cooperatives,  will  be  given  consideration.  (Press, Mar. 30) 

Farmer  Loans  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  March  2S  says:  "Undoubtedly, 

a  large  number  of  ou.r  farmers  in  the  Southwest  have  already  approached 
their%anl:er  or  merchant  on  the  subject  of  'running  them  for  the  season.' 
If  not,  they  are  contemplating  doing  so.     If  accommodated,  it  will  just 
be  a  matte/ of  the  merchant  and  banker  laying  a  bet  that  the  season  \;ill 
be  favorable  and  that  they  will  get  their  money  next  fall  when  cc-ctcn  is 
sold.     To  protect  themselves  they  will  take  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
males,  a  cow  or  two,  if  available,  and  such  other  personal  property  as 
may  be  handy  and  free  of  -debt .     In  addition,  they  will  charge  as  much 
interest  as  the  law  allows,  and  in  some  instances,  probably  talce  a  note 
for  considerably  more  than  is  actually  loaned.    All  of  this  is  poor  busi^ 
ness,  and  to  keep  it  up  season  after  season  m^akes  slaves  of  the  man  and 
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his  family.    A  large  m-miber  who  find  some  one  to  'ran  them  for  the 
season, ^  will  not  plant  a  garden,  or  in  any  other  manner  make  an  effort 
to  produce  for  the  fa'Jiily  ta.ble  or  for  the  livestock.    Their  crop  will 
be  cotton.     If  it  makes,  the  chattel  mortgages  are  paid  and  for  a  few 
short  weeks  there  will  be  a  little  money  in  the  family  purse.     If  possi- 
ble it  will  be  paid  some  time,  for  farmers,  as  a  rule,  pay  their  debts 
when  possible i  and  often  under  conditions  that  would  frighten  men  in  any 
other  line  of  business.    Borrowing  money  is  often  good  business,  but  only 
when  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the  borrowed  money  making  more  money  for 
the  borrower.    Business  men  often  borrow,  but  unless  they  have  assets 
to  cover  possible  loss,  they  go  into  the  bankruptcy  court  if  their  vent- 
ure fails.     Oftentimes  it  is  good  business  for  a  farmer  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing;  som.e  well-bred  stock  or  for  the  purchases 
of  equipment  that  will  save  hin  m-oney  ?nd  tim.e,  but  to  borrow  year  after 
year  to  puichaso  food  and  clothes,  for  the  family  and  feed  for  livestock 
is  the  height  of  folly.    No  man  who  has  farmed  for  several  years  should 
be  found  in  a  position  where  such  borrowing  is  necessary,  except  in 
cases  of  extrem^e  misfortune.     If  it  is,  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  that 
he  is  not  a  good  farmer.'* 

7oot  and  Mouth         The  Field  (London)  for  March  19  says:  "The  long-promised  report 
"Disease  in    of  the  department  committee  was  made  public  last  week.     It  will  be  re- 
Britain      called  this  com-nittee  was  appointed  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Noel  Buxton  to 

examine  the  circumstances  of  the  1923  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
to  review  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Ministry,  and  to  m^ake  suggestions  as 
to  administrative  measures.     The  scientific  side  of  the  problem^  is  being 
tackled  by  a  research  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  william 
Leishm-m.     Its  first  report  is  promised  in  a  few  weeks'  time.    As  was 
generally  ant iclpaced.  Captain  Pretyman's  committee  have  emphatically^ 
indorsed  the  principle  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  slaughter  policy. 
In  a  -oroface  "to  the  report  it  is  pointed  out  that  while  the  disease  is 
not  usually  facal  (the  proportion  of  deaths  does  not  normally  exceed  3 
per  cent  in  the  case  of*  cattle),  it  has  secondary  consequences  that  are 
often  serious  in  the  case  of  valuable  cows  and  breeding  stock.   'The  real 
trouble  with  food  and  mouth  disease  is  not  its  deadliness,  but  its  ex- 

traordi?iary  infect ivity  although  the  actual  losses  by  death  might  not 

in  them^selves  be  disastrous,  if  once  foot  and  mouth  disease  were  allowed 
to  become  endemic  the  total  losses  which  would  be  suffered  by  breeders 
and  dairy  farmers  would  be  gigantic,  and  all  stockowners  would  be  faced 
with  a  constant  and  recurring  menace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  on 
our  export  of  pdigree  stock  which  is  of  such  high  importance  to  the  meat 
and  wool  trade  of  the  world.  •    This  is  an  effective  answer  to  those  r/ho 
urge  that  the  disease  is  curable,  that  its  effects  are  transitory,  and 
that  animals  treated  with  this  or  that  specific  have  recovered.  The 
enormous  bills  for  foot  and  mouth  disease  that  our  Continental  neighbors 
are  called  upon  to  foot  emphasizes  the  advantages  we,  as  an  island,  can 
enjoy.    As  long  as  the  disease  is  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent  and  in 
South  America  some  infection,  possibly  air-borne,  may  find  its  way  to 
our  shores,  but  it  will  pay  us  to  take  the  sternest  measures  to  limit 
such  outbreaks  and  prevent  foot  and  mouth  disease  becoming  a  regular 

feature  in  our  agriculture  The  eradication  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 

has  been  accepted  by  the  State  as  a  national  liability.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  present  system  of  State  compensation  for  slaughtered 
anim.als  should  be  continued  and  no  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance  should 
be  instituted." 
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Fruit  Tariff  The  Qr^in  GroTers*  Guide  (Y;innipeg)  for  March  25  says In 

in  Canada      the  M'^rrgy  Pioneer  of  Victoria,  A-astralia,  vre  fixid  the  fol^  owing:  ''.Tlien 
a  Bri-'.ishc^r  huys  foreign  fruit  Great  Britain  gets  the  fruit  "but  the  for- 
eigTiGr  gets  the  money;  "but  when  he  buys  fnait  grown  in  Australia,  the 
British  Srjpire  has  both  the  fruit  and  the  money.'    Substitute  Canada  for 
Groat  Britain  and  we  have  the  Australian  argument  for  a  treaty  under 
which  -LLe  Canadian  consumer  pays  a  higher  price  for  raisins  and  currants, 
for  exa.iiple,  in  order  that  the  Australian  producer  may  obtain  a  profita- 
ble market,    What  matter,  the  Australians  say;  the  money  is  still  in  the 
EritiGh  'Emvlre .    The  argiirr.ent  may  not  be  satisfying  to  the  Canadian  co:>- 
su:Ler,  who  may  retort  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it  is  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  into  the  pockets  of  the  Australian  producers ,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  still  in  the  Empire  doesn't  help  him  in  the  least.  The 
argijiraenh however,  is  a  fallacy.    Australian  fruit  exported  is  not  paid 
for  in  money.     The  Aust r aJ  ians  ought  to  know  this  because  their  trade 
policy  hai:  r3su.ltod  in  piling  up  useless  credits  in  London.     'It  passes 
oy  ccLiprehension,  <  declared  the  Australian  minister  of  customs,  in  a 
recent  speech,   'why  credit  can  not  be  transferred  from  abroad  in  some 
c'ohor  form  than  goods.*     It  can,  but  traders  do  not  want  it  in  other 
f  Drill  J» 

Eailrcc^ds  and  An  editorial  in  The  Indiana  Farmer's  Guide  for  March  28  says: 

Agricullure    ''Such  actiTlties  as  that  which  recently  culminated  in  a  large  commani- 
ty  meeting  in  Rochester.  Indiana,  where  the  president  of  a  railroad 
gave  a  xjurebred  Jersey  bv.ll  to  the  corairunity  can  not  be  too  strongly 
encouraged.    Of  cor-r.-e,  they  are  not  new;  neither  are  they  too  old  for 
use.     There  are  those  who  criticize  the  railroads  for  supporting  such 
work.     They  talce  the  stoiidpoint  that  they  'have  something  up  their 
sleeve.  5     Sure,  they  'nr.ve  something  up  their  sleeve  but  wherein  lies 
hariT'?    The  present  sc^jeuie  of  civilization  is  such  that  people  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  ir.ccrdependent .     Therefore,  we  are  each  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  all  of  our  fellow  men  whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  Vve 
mast  dcperd  uoon  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  large  majority  of  our 
wants  and  therefore  we  are  vitally  interested  in  their  ability  to  give 
ue  these  Services,     :Qailroads  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
prosperity  o±  agriculture  for  their  business.    A  large  share  of  their 
b-j.?=^inei?:fj  consists  of  ha-tU  ing  merchandise  which,  at  first  thought  ^se  ems 
to  hace  no  relation  to  agriculture  but  ask  any  railroad  m^n  what  has 
ha-oponed  to  the  volume  of  this  other  business  since  the  period  of  de- 
pression Btrack  agriculture,     when  agricultiire  does  not  thrive  other 
businesses  are  sure  to  be  affected.     Therefore,  railroads  are  only  pro- 
tecting and  increasing  t?Qeir  own  business  when  they  encourage  agricul- 
tural prosperity  in  the  territory  served  by  them." 

Wild  Bird  Pro-         A  Stockholm  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  30  states  that  inter- 
tection  in    national  protection  of  migratory  birds,  so  that  it  will  be  illegal  to 
Europe        shoot  or  tra.o  them,  in  one  country  while  the  season  is  closed  in  anoth- 
er, has  been  inaorsed  by  the  public  lands  department  in  Sweden.  The 
countries  that  will  be  asked  to  join  in  this  agreem-ent  are  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  Germcmy,  Belgium,  Norway,  Finland  and  Benm^ark.  W'ithout 
such  a  treaty  there  is  danger  that  wild  ducks,  qiiail  and  other  edible 
birds  that  fly  South  for  the  winter  will  be  exterminated. 
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Section  3 

M.4I^ET-  QUOTATIONS 

Tarm  Products  Mar.  30:    New  York  sacked  Round  ^Thite  potatoes  $1  to  $1.15  per 

100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^  to  85/5  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Delaware  and 
Maryland  yellow  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  steady  at  $2  to  $2.50  per 
"bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions 
$2*75  to  $3.25  per  100  pound  sack  in  consuming  centers;  $2.60  to  $2.65 
f .o.h.  Rochester,  New  York,  Florida  and  South  Carolina  Wakefield  cahl^age 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  1  l/2  bushel  hamper.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  nearly 
steady  at  $6  to  $6.50  per  "barrel,  top  of  $7  in  New  York  and  Chicago;  $6 
to  $6,25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Virginia  Winesaps  $7  to  $7.50.  Northwestern 
extra  fancy  Winesaps  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  hox,  top  of  $4.25  in  New  York. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $13.50  for  the  top  and  $12.80  to 
$13.20  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $8.50  to  $11.50;  butch- 
er dows  and  heifers  "$4  to  $11.50;  feeder  steers  $6  to  $8.50;  light  and 
medium  weight  veal  calves  $8.50  to  $11.50;  fat  lambs  $14  to  $16;  feeding 
lambs  $14.50  to  $16;  yearlings  $11  to  $13.75;  fat  ewes  $6»25  to  $9.75.  . 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  46  l/2p;^  Chicago 
47/5;  Philadelphia  47  l/2i^;  Boston  47/^. 

Grain  prices  ouoted  March  30:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.39  1/2  to  $1.72  lf2.    No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.75;  Kansas  City 
$1.63  to  $1.68.    No.l  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.41  to  $1.65.    No. 2 
hard  winter  Chicago  $1.59  to  $1.60;  St.  Louis  $1.47.    No. 3  mixed  corn 
Minneapolis  93  l/2  to  95  l/2^;  No. 2.  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  98  to  98  l/2/S; 
Chicago  $1.05  to  $1.06.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.12  to  $1.13; 
Kansas  City  ^1.05  to  $1.06;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  99  l/2  to 
$1.01  1/2.     Chicago  $1.05  to  $1.10;  St.  Louis  $1,02  to  $1,04.    No. 2  white 
corn  Kansas  City  $1.02  l/2  to  $1.03.    No. 3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.07; 
St.  Louis  $1.02.    No. 3  white  oats  Minneapolis  38  l/ 8  to  58  5/8/^;  Chicago 
41  to  45  l/4j6;  St.  Louis  47  to  48  l/2^i;  No. 2  white  oats  Kansas'  City  46 
to  47/5,  . 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  23  points, 
closing  at  24, 47/:' per  lb.    New  York  May  future  contracts  down  17  points, 
closing  at  24.37^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and  '     Average  closing  price      Mar.  30,        Mar,  28,        Mar.  29.  1924 
Railroads  20' Industrials  115.00  116.30  92.28 

20  R.R,  stocks  92.98  93.73  80.95 


(V/all  St.  Jour,,  Mar.  31.) 


